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Zan3ze’s Festival. 


IT was the midsummer of 1849, and Venice was enduring. 
siege, famine, and pestilence. The Austrians were vainly 
striving to conquer the handful of heroes who held the Fort of 
Malghera, near the landward end of the long railway bridge, 
and were steadily raining shells into the city. Food had long 
since become scarce, and the man who could afford a loaf of 
bread, or a few miserable little fish, for his dinner, was regarded 
as a luxurious Sybarite, with more money than patriotism. In 
the track of the shells and the famine had come the cholera, 
and to the average Venetian this invisible and mysterious’ foe 
was more to be dreaded than bullets or starvation. Yet Venice 
scoffed at the idea of surrendering, and was to all appearance 
gayer than in the days when the Austrian bands played in the 
Piazza. The people were still in the intoxication of their 
new-found freedom. Venice was once more an independent 
republic, and the Venetians were again a nation. Moreover, 
they had strong hopes that the Sardinian army would 
come to their rescue, if they could only hold out long 
enough against the Austrians. Most of the able-bodied 
men were at the front, but even the non-combatants bore 
themselves bravely, and talked politics with a zest that 
came of long years of enforced silence. The very beggars 
in the streets tried to walk with something of a defiant military 
air, and asked alms with quiet dignity, and in the name of St. 
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Mark instead of that of the Blessed Virgin. If there were 
Venetians who longed for the quiet days when there were no 
shells to dodge, and when there were Austrian officers to spend 
money at the shops and cafés, they were only women; and every- 
body knows that women never like their share of war, which is 
to stay at home and starve, until their husbands and sons are 
brought back to them dead or mangled. There is something 
curiously narrow about the feminine mind. 

Zanze, the old woman who kept a greengrocer’s shop in the 
Calle Lunga San Moisé, near the Ponte delle Ostrighe, was, 
however, full of patriotism and bravery. Her only son was a 
captain of volunteers—an officer and a gentleman. That, to her 
mind, was worth all the trouble and danger of the revolution. 
He had enlisted at the beginning of the war as a private soldier, 
but had been promoted for successive acts of bravery, until he 
now wore a sword, and could get frequent leave to come into 
the city to spend an hour at the cafe—a diversion which he 
described to his colonel as “‘ going to see his mother.” Zanze, 
nevertheless, always contrived to see him when he was at the 
cafe, and he always saw her home in the most respectful 
manner, and embraced her with many tears when he said 
good-bye. Never was a mother prouder of a son than was 
Zanze of Piero, and she never ceased to thank the Madonna 
for sending the blessed war, and thus making her son a great 
man. What, in comparison, were such trifles as hunger and 
cholera, and the occasional fall of a shell in a crowded street ? 
Zanze had quite a little store of money laid away in a stocking 
especially devoted to the purpose, and she had, besides, relations 
with the gardeners of Mazzorbo which made it possible for 
her to secure enough carrots and lettuce to satisfy her daily 
hunger. Among her neighbours, exaggerated ideas of her 
wealth prevailed, and it was said that she had as much as 
two hundred florins in her stocking. So much respect was 
awakened by this reputation for vast wealth, that Zanze’s 
friends sometimes dropped the abbreviated name of Zanze, 
and addressed her as ‘“ Siora Angiola,” precisely as if 
she were a lady born and bred. Zanze’s idea of the 
cause for which her son was fighting was rather 
vague. Her general impression was that the Austrian com- 
mander, who was doubtless quite mad, had attempted to 
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deprive St. Mark of his position as patron saint of Venice, 
probably with the design of securing the place for some one of 
his stupid German saints, and that the archbishop had called 
on all good Venetians to see to it that this great wrong and 
blasphemy should not be consummated. She knew that there 
was a republic in Venice, and supposed that it was some new 
and particularly efficacious engine of war, destined to blow 
those wicked enemies of St. Mark back to Germany. Zanze 
bitterly resented the conduct of the Austrian general in not 
leaving his band to play in the Piazza, for everybody knows 
that a band does not fight, and hence the Austrians had no use 
for their band among the batteries of the mainland, and had 
refused to leave it behind them merely because they were mean 
and spiteful. Owing to her eminent social position, Zanze was 
an authority on political matters among the women of her 
neighbourhood, and she exhorted them to be patriotic, and to 
encourage the soldiers to fight until the King of Sardinia should 
arrive—‘‘ A king, mind you, who is so rich that he will buy 
everything in the city, and pay double prices for it. What is 
a little hunger when there is so much to gain; and who cares 
for a little cholera, which can never touch you if you say your 
rosary as you ought to say it. Patience! We shall put the 
blessed St. Mark back into his place again, and then every- 
thing will go smoothly!” 

As for the possibility that Piero might be killed, Zanze never 
allowed it to disturb her fora moment. In the first place he 
had told her that he never went into any danger, and in the 
next place he wore day and night around his neck a medallion 
of the Blessed Virgin that had been blessed by the Holy Father 
himself, and had been bought by Zanze for the reckless price 
of a florin and a half, and given to Piero the day he enlisted. 
That medallion would turn any bullet out of the way of Piero’s 
breast, or cure the first symptom of the cholera with equal ease 
and certainty. Of course, men were daily killed at the front, 
and every little while there was a delightful funeral of some 
officer who was carried to San Michele in state with the 
municipal barges, and a band of music playing the most 
beautiful airs, but those who were killed were foolish fellows 
who went into dangerous places, and wore no sacred medallions. 
The world was full of just such foolish people! 
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Zanze was naturally of a happy disposition, and the revolu- 
tion had done so much for her in making her son an 
officer, that she was as blithe as the land-birds that she 
heard singing the day she went across the lagoon to Fusina— 
the famous day when her sister married the rich keeper of 
a lock on the Brenta Canal. She herself sang over her 
household work — Venetian folk-songs, the unspeakable 
sadness of which was as marked as the gaiety with which 
Zanze sang them. After her noon siesta, which even 
the Austrian guns could not disturb, she would sit at her 
doorstep and gossip with the neighbours, and hold herself in 
readiness to run to see any sight that promised amusement,. 
whether it was a house wrecked by a shell, or the march of a 
company of soldiers changing their stations. The military 
funerals were her especial delight. There was the great 
municipal floating bier, with a figure in full armour standing at 
the prow—a real man, if you please, and not a wooden figure. 


There was the barge filled with the firing party, whose ° 


uniforms and bayonets glittered in the sun. Above all, there 
was the band that played so divinely. It was fine to stand 
on the Molo and see the funeral float by on its way to the 
cemetery. Those miserable Austrians very seldom gave one 
a spectacle like that. 

One hot afternoon, Zanze was half dozing at her door. 
Piero had been to see her only two days before, and had told 
her that he was now stationed near the Campo di Marte, 
where no Austrian bullets were allowed to come, and where it 
was guite impossible that he should be hurt, even if he were to. 
lose the precious medallion. Maddalena, a young woman who 
lived three doors from Zanze, and was reputed to be in love 
with Piero, sat by Zanze’s side, knitting a coarse woollen 
stocking. She was a sad-faced girl, for she knew that Piero, 
now that he was an officer and a great man, could never think 
of marrying her—the daughter of a poor gondolier. 

Suddenly there came from the Grand Canal the wail of 
funereal music. Both women crossed themselves, and Madda- 
lena said, ‘“‘ Another dear soldier killed. When will this 
dreadful war be over?” 

“Do not talk nonsense,” said Zanze, sharply. ‘‘ Suppose: 
he is killed. We must all die sometime, and thou and L 
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will never have a lovely band of music to take us to San 
Michele.” 

* But it is so sad for a fine young man to be killed,” urged 
Maddalena. ‘“ How terrible it would be if anything should have 
happened to Sior Piero.” 

“‘ Nothing will happen to him, my dear,” said the old woman. 
“The Blessed Virgin stands directly in front of him all the 
time, and the bullets cannot possibly pass through her. I am 
not afraid for Piero. He has a head, and can take care of 
himself, even if the Madonna should go to sleep for a little 
while.”’ 

“Oh, Siora Angiola! Come in my boat, and breathe a little’ 
air on the lagoon.” It was a gondolier who was calling, as his 
gondola slowly floated down the small canal that flowed by the 
side of Zanze’s house. 

“‘ And of how many soldi would you try to rob me?” asked 
Zanze. 

“It is not a question of soldi,” replied the gondolier. ‘ It 
is as a friend that I ask you; and you, too, Maddalena. Come 
and see the funeral, and it shall cost you nothing.” 

“You are a good devil, Toni,” exclaimed Zanze. ‘ We will 
go with you, and I will give you an orange, which is worth 
Heaven knows how much, in these days.” 

Zanze and Maddalena hastily retwisted their hair, and, con- 
tented with this brief method of making a full toilette, stepped 
into the gondola. In another moment they were on the Grand 
Canal, and but a little distance behind the funeral procession, 
which, escorted by a fleet of idle gondolas, was slowly passing 
on its way to the cemetery. 

There was a beautiful golden haze in the air, through which 
the sun shone brightly, tinting all Venice with that peculiar 
blue and gold which is nowhere else so soft and irridescent. 
The body of the dead officer lay in its uniform on the top of a 
bier that occupied the greater part of a large funeral barge, and 
the sunlight flashed on his epaulettes and sword-hilt as the 
barge swayed lightly under the impulse of the oars. The band 
was playing a dead march wonderfully rhythmic and sad. The 
tears rose to Maddaleng’s eyes. 

“Foolish girl!’ exclaimed Zanze. ‘‘ Why dost thou weep 
for other people’s dead? Have we not a holiday, and is this not 
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a festa to which the good Antonio has invited us? Enjoy 
thyself, my child. Let the dead man’s friends weep for him.” 

“Yesterday he was alive and happy,” said Maddalena. 
‘*‘ And now he is to be put into that horrible wet ground, and 
will eat no more.” 

‘‘ There is so much the more left for us to eat,’ replied 
Zanze, sagely. ‘‘ He enjoyed himself while he lived. Let us 
do the same. Besides, the dead are not in the ground, but in 
purgatory, where they are warm and dry. I don’t pity them, 
but I do pity the poor people who have to live on the 
mainland where they never see the lagoon. They say there 
are great cities on the mainland, almost as large as Venice. 
I know a woman who has been to Milan. She says it is very 
large, but there is not a canal in the whole place.” 

**T should like to go there,’ said Maddalena, softly. “I 
have not been happy in Venice, and I should like to leave it.” 

** Now thou art fretting for Piero,” said Zanze. ‘I did hope 
he would marry thee, for thou art a good girl, though not very 
wise. But now that he is a gentleman he must marry a great 
lady. Think of him no more, Maddalena. At least, not until 
thou art married to someone else.” 

The gondola swept under the Ponte della Pieta, following 
the funeral barges, that were taking the shortest way to the 
cemetery. The band had been silent for a few moments, and 
now began, though more slowly and softly than usual, the 
martial air of Mameli’s hymn. 

“‘ Now, that I like,” said Zanze, settling herself back con- 
tentedly on the cushions. ‘It is gayer than the music they 
have just been playing. Piero is very fond of that hymn. He 
is always singing it when he is alone and thoughtful.” 

Maddalena brightened under the influence of the music, and, 
like the people in the other gondolas, seemed to forget that a 
funeral and not a festa was in progress. She smiled and nodded 
to familiar acquaintances, and when the gondolier joked with 
Zanze in a way that would have turned the cheek of an English- 
woman permanently scarlet, she laughed joyously. There were 
no better women in Venice than Maddalena and Zanze, but, 
like other Venetian women of their class, they had a large 
tolerance for the coarse humour of the gondoliers. 

** Now, if we only had some polenta and a bottle of wine we 
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should be truly happy,” said Zanze. ‘‘The dear one on the 
bier is giving us a beautiful holiday. I should like to know if 
he is a Venetian or a foreigner.” 

* Will you go all the way to the cemetery, Siora Angiola ?”’ 
asked Toni, as the gondola shot from under the Ponte dei 
Mendicanti into the northern lagoon. 

“At the same price, good Toni?” asked the thrifty Zanze. 

“Of course,” replied the gondolier. ‘‘ When one invites 
ladies to a festa he does not trouble them with the expenses. 
Besides, are there not the two oranges which you have so 
nobly promised me? ”’ 

“One! Figure of pig!” cried Zanze, with an affectation of 
rage. ‘It was one orange that I promised. Thou wast 
ever arobber! Is this a time to cheat, when thou art on thy 
way to the cemetery ?” 

** Now that I think of it, there was to be only one orange,” 
said Toni. ‘But, you see, I have no education, and cannot 
count correctly.” 

“‘ We will say one orange and a carrot,” said the mollified 
Zanze. ‘No one shall say that I grind the faces of the poor. 
But row slowly, Toni, for this is too much happiness to be 
hurried through as if it were an early mass, and the priest 
hungry for his coffee.’ 

Once more the band, in view of its approach to the cemetery, 
played a funeral air, but the two women no longer felt sad. 
Zanze laughed and joked with the gondolier, and one or two 
other gondolas lingered near them to enjoy the dry wit of the 
old woman and the blithe impudence of Toni. 

Maddalena trailed her hand listlessly in the water, and 
wondered if, in case she should marry and thus become 
mistress of her own actions, her handsome lover would come 
back to her. 

** Rouse up, child!” cried Zanze. ‘‘ How many times must 
I tell you that this is not the funeral of thy brother, or lover, 
or father. Listen to me. There is a beautiful play to-night 
at the Politeama, on the Riva. Thou shalt come with me, and 
if Toni has the money he shall come too. Thou shalt laugh 
all the evening. Figure to thyself! There is a pig in the 
show who can read far better than most Christians, and there 
is a clown who falls into a cauldron of boiling water. I do not 
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mind a little expense on a day like-this.” And she began to 
sing in her strident nasal voice a Venetian song: 


“Ga, girata, tuto el mondo, 
La Francia e ta Turchia.” i 


Just then the barge stopped at the steps of San Michele, and 
the bearers lifted the corpse and carried it into the church. 
The band, the firing party, and the friends of the dead man 
accompanied it, and then the attendant gondolas were per- 
mitted to approach the steps, and anyone who desired was 
allowed to enter the church. ’ 

‘We will go in,” said Zanze. ‘We have seen the best of 
it, and I do not like to see a corpse put into the ground, but 
I would like to look at the poor boy’s face. He has no mother 
here to look at him, and we owe him something for the pleasure 
he has given us.” 

Toni drew the gondola up to the steps, and, cap in hand, 
politely helped the women to land. They entered the gloomy 
little church, where the corpse had been placed on a bier in 
the centre of the building, and the priest was reciting the 
funeral'service. The firing party, drawn up behind the bier, 
were leaning on their muskets, and their soiled and tattered 
uniforms had little of the splendour and glory of war. Zanze 
was inclined to laugh at them. ‘‘ Look, Maddalena,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ See’st thou that tall fellow at the right? He 
has but one tail to his coat, and he has been sitting down in a 
kettle of pitch. Ah!my Piero ought to be here! Then you 
would see a soldier properly beautiful.” 

Some of the people standing near Zanze looked reprovingly 
at her for her untimely mirth. ‘I cannot help it,” she 
continued, speaking partly to Maddalena, and partly for the 
benefit of those close around her. ‘‘ I was always of a happy 
disposition, and we have had such a beautiful day. Let us 
wait till they carry the corpse into the cemetery, and then we 
can get a good view of it as it passes the door.” 

When the service was ended, the bearers took up the body, 
the soldiers fell in behind it, the officer in charge gave the 
word of command, and the little procession moved slowly 
toward the door that leads into the cloister, and thence into 
the Campo Santo. Zanze, dragging Maddalena excitedly with 
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her, pushed her through the crowd, and stationed herself 
by the side of the door. ‘‘ Here he comes,’’ she whispered, 
loudly. ‘‘I will blow a kiss to him as he passes. Now we can 
see him. My God! My God!” : 

The old woman’s cry rang through the -church. She fell 
heavily on the pavement. Maddalena did not try to catch her. 
For Maddalena, too, had seen the face of the dead man, and 
a black mist was over her eyes. It was the face of Piero. 


W. L. ALDEN. 











Werelle: a Tale of an Hustral Maid. 
By G. FirtH Scott. 
CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN a man is caught by a wave of fortune and carried 
rapidly up and forward, he does not, as a rule, reflect as to 
whence he has come nor whether he will ever return there. 
So it had been with George Shellback. 

When the flood of wealth left him by his uncle swept him 
off his hard-working legs and landed him on the lounge of 
leisure and luxury, he parted with the struggles of the past 
without a sigh and without a thought. For years afterwards 
his career had been along pathways that were, figuratively 
speaking, strewn with the rose leaves of success; and the only 
troubles—so far as financial matters were concerned—that he 
had been called upon to face, were those which came from 
having large means to invest and many investments to choose 
from. 

But a day came when, with a very faint ripple and sigh, the 
turn of the tide took place. 

With his past experience, he never paused to think that 
where there was a flood there was also an ebb. Some men 
never have the chance of forgetting it; for with them, no 
sooner does the flood begin to make than the ebb sets in. 
But Shellback was born under happier conditions, and in his 
long enjoyment of prosperity the possibilities of adversity 
were ignored. The preliminary signs and ripplings which 
should have warned him were not heeded, and the retreat of 
the waters was well in motion before he gave any attention 
to it. And then he could only glance and shrug his shoulders; 
it was merely a temporary reverse that would be made up in 
the next venture. But the next venture did not wipe out the 
deficiency, nor the next, nor the next. Instead, each one 
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added to and increased the gap between profit and loss; and 
when a strike amongst the bush workers followed close upon 
two seasons of drought, and the wool clip, sadly reduced by 
the last two seasons, was still further jeopardised by the delays 
in the shearing, Shellback found that the water he had regarded 
as fathomless was growing rapidly shoal, and that very little 
more would see his ship high and dry on the sands of 
insolvency, unless the tide turned and he could float her to 
a deeper harbour. 

Once he thought it was all over with him, when one institu- 
tion—closely pressed itself through rash errors—pressed him 
in turn to cover up its own mischance. There seemed nothing 
for it but to surrender, and he had, for once in a way, informed 
his wife of his affairs. 

She at once asserted that it would never do, and that they 
must manage something to bridge over the difficulty. . Her 
first two daughters were married to men reputedly rich; their 
positions had been largely held through the help of their 
father-in-law’s wealth prior to the close period the colony was 
experiencing. One of them was chairman of the bank that 
now pressed Shellback, and he, when appealed to, said he had 
all he could do to keep his own head above water. 

To prove his own insecurity, he had to divulge that even 
his wife’s settlement was involved. The other son-in-law was 
in a similar position, financially ; and as love had not entered 
in any way into the matrimonial calculations in either case, 
there was not much sentiment to be obtained out of the parties 
now. Shellback doubted in his own mind the sincerity of the 
professions of regret the two made at their inability to assist 
him, and prepared to face the storm as best he could alone. 

His wife would not believe it was so serious. A year would 
put it all right, and make him richer than ever. He doubted, 
but she insisted ; and, getting angry at what she called his 
stolidity, threw up her own settlements to satisfy the bank. It 
relieved the situation, not only by silencing the threatening 
institution, but by satisfying the others that there was plenty 
of wealth at the back of him yet. 

She was elated at the success of her move, and repeated 
her assurance that in a year everything would be right again. 
The year had passed, and the state of affairs was such that she 
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now blamed her husband for sacrificing her property. The 
horizon was still growing more gloomy every day, and Shell- 
back was faced with a whole thunder-cloud of dangers when 
the banker son-in-law approached him. 

The bank was going. Could he do anything to save it ? 

The request was candidly refused, but only to be urged 
again with many and lengthy reminders of how greatly the 
son-in-law had jeopardised himself to save the father-in-law a 
year earlier. But still Shellback refused, and the parting of 
the legal relatives was fraught with indignation on both sides. 

Then the second son-in-law came, with a similar tale of 
approaching disaster, and met with a similar cold denial of 
help. Shellback was too much involved himself. 

From the male members of the family, the infection spread 
to the female, and Mrs. Shellback was besieged by both her 
married daughters, and urged to influence the father. Still, 
nothing was achieved, and in the desperation of their 
threatened descent on the social plane, a family conference 
accidentally came about. 

‘ Two members were absent, the father and Nerelle—he 
because he was otherwise engaged, she because she was not 
wanted. At the conference, a scheme, suggested by the mother, 
was adopted by all, and when they parted, each member of 
the family stood pledged to bring about the only means of 
financial salvation that they could see—the marriage of 
O’Carthy and Nerelle. 

The ball which Mrs. Shellback had already arranged for 
was greeted as a masterpiece of diplomacy, and, on the eve of 
its occurrence, looked brighter and greater as a step toward the 
realisation of her dreams than it had ever done before. It 
meant three things, which were, to her mind, invaluable at 
the present juncture: the gratitude of O’Carthy, the dazzling 
of society, and the engagement of Nerelle. 

Had he known the exact trend of affairs, Shellback might 
have hesitated before he adopted a course which, all unknown 
to him, strengthened the plans of his wife, and developed the 
schemes of his family. Matters were fast assuming that 
unhappy condition when he felt that he could not long with- 
stand the strain. His stations were not only heavily weighted 
with mortgages, but they were practically unsaleable, and yet 
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it was only by the sale of one that he saw his way to temporary 
relief. Buta buyer? If he allowed it to be known that he 
was anxious to sell, the crash might come at once. There was 
only one man he knew of with whom he could deal in secret. 
That man was the owner of an adjacent run, O’Carthy. 

He did not like him. Neither had he liked the father, now 
happily dead. But his was a case of any port in a storm, and 
Shellback swallowed his conscience to turn the ebb of the 
financial tide. 

While so many people were interesting themselves on 
his behalf, the object of their attentions was not entirely 
oblivious. He was not specially gifted with perceptive faculties, 
but he must have been dense indeed had he not appreciated 
the marked contrast between the reception accorded to him by 
the Shellbacks with that of other families in the charmed 
circle of Sydney society. 

Used to the rough-and-ready coarseness of bush life in the 
far-off districts, where his father had acquired—by means, 
perhaps, that the son would have preferred should have been 
forgotten—immense tracts of country, he had gravitated to 
Sydney through the purifying atmosphere of provincial town- 
ships. This he had imbibed, in company with a good deal of 
alcohol, at the raciest, and consequently rowdiest, hotels ; and 
when he had at last been placed in a position to enter Sydney, 
he had come into it a rude, loud boor. For he had to wait till 
his father was dead before he could come so far. 

That estimable gentleman had various reasons for keeping 
as far away from it as he could, and he, while he lived, insisted 
upon his son following his example. 

Originally, the founder of the family arrived from his native: 
Erin in company with a goodly number of fellow offenders. 
against the laws of his country. True, his crime, at the outset, 
had not been of a very venial nature, and he was dealt with 
quite as hardly as he dealt with others at a later stage of his 
existence. A private soldier in a line regiment, he had won 
the kindly feelings of a housemaid in the town where he was 
stationed, and while on sentry duty one day was visited by his 
fair charmer. An officer, passing, observed the breach of 
discipline the sentry was committing in conversing with one 
of the other sex, and, with the dual intention of reproving the 
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subordinate and amusing his own leisure, interrupted the 
conversation. 

The fair was fickle, and the officer had an easy conquest, on 
which the discipline-bound O’Carthy was compelled to gaze in 
helpless abnegation. But not even military discipline was 
proof against outraged humanity, and when his superior tried 
to take what O’Carthy regarded as his own special prerogative, 
martial duty was forgotten, and the officer was felled to the 
ground. 

Such was the culprit’s story, when on his trial; his prose- 
cutor advancing as the contrary account that he had been 
struck down upon calling the sentry to attention. O’Carthy 
was despatched as a compulsory settler to the establishment 
at Botany Bay, and the evil side of his nature called into 
service for the balancing of the account between himself and 
his countrymen generally. 

For years he did his best to make his side of the ledger 
equal to the other; but the soft persuasiveness of convict 
punishment made it difficult for him to achieve his object 
entirely. Once fate made him the assigned servant of the 
officer who had brought about his transportation, and who 
had himself been sent out on duty to the settlement. In his 
anxiety to repay the debt, O’Carthy acted too precipitately, 
and the criminal court record was again increased through his 
assistance. Then came a retransportation to Van Dieman’s 
Land, and, with it, a glimmer of good fortune. A revolt was 
mooted amongst the members of the gang to which he was 
attached, and he was made a party to it. Past experience 
taught him the futility of the scheme; cunning showed him the 
good which might result to him if he stood to himself, and 
not to his fellows. 

Warily he gave the secret to the authorities, and warily they 
guarded it till the trap was laid for the proof or disproof of the 
story. The revolt came off, and failed at the outset; but not 
until the chief participators in it were consigned to severer 
punishment than they had yet experienced, while O’Carthy 
was despatched back to Botany Bay with a ticket-of-leave, did 
the unfortunate victims realise the cause of their disaster. 

He returned to Sydney with the deep scheme of revenge 
still uppermost in his mind; but reflection was forced upon 
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him, and, under its light, he saw the folly of it. From being 
one of a horde of outcasts, he had made himself an outcast 
among them, an Ishmael among Ishmaelites. The pursuing 
enmity which he had always conceived the authorities had 
against him was now transferred to his former comrades, and 
the lonely wilderness of the interior seemed the only place 
where he could hope for rest. Moreover, another scheme had 
come to him. 

Men like himself had gone away to the country, and had, in 
time, come back again with some of the wealth that the 
country was destined to produce so lavishly in the future. 
They had returned to the community of their one-time task- 
masters, and by their affluence had assumed positions of 
respectability. Why should he not do the same? Why should 
not time deliver into his hands a weapon which he could use 
against his arch-enemies with safety to himself but fatal 
results to them? What could he not do if he had money? 
The thought was fostered by the dangers that threatened him 
from his own class, and when he disappeared from the settle- 
ment, only the authorities knew that he had gone to one of 
the most outlying parts of the colony. 

Succeeding years were marked by exceptionally good 
accounts of him reaching the officials whose duty was the 
recording of the reports of the ticket-of-leave men, until he 
was at length granted a pardon, and made a free man again. 
But there were a good many things that the officials did not 
think it their duty to record, even if they heard of them. 
People in the bush were too intent upon their own pursuits 
to care much about neighbours who might be a hundred or 
so miles away in the wild interior, and if a squatter did die 
once in a way it was not a matter for great commotion. Neither 
was it, if one made what he wanted in the way of a fortune 
and passed over to his faithful attendant all that had helped 
him to amass it. O’Carthy had plenty of deeds to hand over 
to his son when the sand of his hour-glass ran out, and if 
ugly rumours were to be gleaned from old hands of the back 
blocks, no one could make out a case from them. The 
“system”? had grown very lax in the closing years of its 
existence, and records which were likely to be very unpleasant 
objects for future generations, as they were already beginning 
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to be for the existing, were not kept too concisely or punc- 
tiliously. Whatever the reason, whether it was the peace and 
seclusion of the bush which suited the altered mind of the 
old soldier-convict in his declining years, or whether he did 
not wish to again visit the scenes of his former folly, O’Carthy 
senior never returned to Sydney, nor would he allow his son 
to go there. 

The nearest township was the closest he would go to 
civilisation, and, with well-filled coffers, his simple luxuries 
of rum and tobacco could be obtained at his homestead just 
as well as at the town, and with far less trouble. So the old 
man had ended his days in the mean slab hut he had made 
his home all the years he was building up his fortune—alone, 
save for his son, and cordially detested by all who ever came 
into contact with him. 

Of his wife, rumour alone spoke. She had been a carrier’s 
wife, it was said, and had—when her first lord died of drink 
at O’Carthy’s station—transferred her affections at once to 
her late husband’s employer. The son appeared, and then, 
owing possibly to the attractions of the old carrying days, she 
had, after a furious quarrel with O’Carthy, gone away with a 
teamster, and vanished from history. Some said there was 
a daughter left to keep the son and father company; but no 
feminine creature was ever seen about the place after the 
mother left, and the story was accepted by few. 

When Morris, at the death of his father, found himself 
possessed both of wealth and liberty, he had immediately 
turned both to account by visiting the nearest township and 
enjoying himself to the utmost in making himself and the rest 
of the settlement as drunk as colonial rum could do it. That 
experience over, he sought fresh pastures, and by easy stages 
came within reasonable distance of Sydney. As he reached 
the larger townships, he found that he had fewer companions 
on his carousals, and a greater number who stood aloof. A 
period of illness had the effect of making him sober, and with 
soberness came the realisation of the worlds that yet lay 
unconquered before him. But rum, he learned, was not the 
weapon for victory. 

He ought to take a trip home, he was told, and see the 
world. He went as far as Melbourne and saw the Cup, and, 
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fired with ambition to become a great man himself—as he 
understood it—he returned to his own colony and struggled 
to get to the front. It cost him a good deal, one way and 
another ; still, he could afford it if only success would come. 
But it would not. Someone set the old story going about the 
O’Carthy who betrayed his fellow-convicts at Port Arthur, 
and Morris found himself losing ground, until he came in 
contact with Shellback. He was the richest man in the 
colony ; he was ugly, ignorant, and boorish ; but he was rich, 
and Mrs. Shellback wanted a rich man for Nerelle. 

People might hint at the old days, and point the finger of 
scandal at the criminal records, but she, whose father had 
been in charge of gaols under the “‘system,” knew of many 
who were now reviving the old story from the security of their 
present wealth, forgetful of the fact that their forebears were 
of the gang, perhaps, that O’Carthy had betrayed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WirTH feelings the reverse of amiable, Dick received the 
instructions from his newspaper to make a professional call 
upon and obtain from Mrs. Shellback the particulars of the ball 
that was to signalise her social achievements for the season. 
His instructions were to make a good paragraph of the 
arrangements, as the Shellback name was a power in the 
land at that time. 

On arrival at the house, he was shown into a room directly 
he stated the object of his visit, and invited to sit down. But 
he was in no mood to sit down. His mind was restless under 
what to him was the indignity of collecting items of the most 
trivial social gossip, when he was yearning to write what he 
felt was in him, and what he believed would attract and 
instruct the world when it was written. Crossing the room, he 
glanced casually at the pictures that decorated the walls. How 
he loved pictures, and how he could cherish some of those 
which were around him, he thought, and how little heed was 
given to them as they were, and how much would be if 
they were hanging on the walls of his room. From the 
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pictures he turned to a window that looked out upon a garden, 
rich in bloom and colour. What could he not write if he had 
such a window to look out of and such a scene to look upon; 
and his fancy strayed on, until he had forgotten all about the 
paragraph he was to obtain, and the unpleasant task that had 
brought him to the house. A voice broke in upon his reverie: 

‘‘Mother is engaged just now, but I will iy 

He turned as he heard it, and faced the speaker. Her words 
stopped as his eyes met hers. For a moment the two stood 
looking at one another, startled and embarrassed. His eyes, 
wide open, looked at her in a bewilderment of delight, and 
hers replied to the look in the first impulse of unrestrained 
surprise. Then they drooped, and a warm flush spread over 
her cheeks. 

**] beg your pardon,” he said, as he saw the colour rise to 
her face, and felt his own momentary elation waning before an 
undefined feeling of regret. ‘I did not hear you come in.” 

Was his ideal, after all, the girl whom his mother had feared 
and hoped it was not? His mother! Why had she feared? 
Why had she hoped? Surely—surely! He restrained his 
thoughts by a strong effort of will. He was there on business, 
the business of a news-carrier from a social magnate to a 
mammon-worshipping world. He was honoured by the task, 
he bitterly told himself. What, then, had he to do with this 
divinely lovely creature who stood unnerved and bashful before 
him? Why didn’t she speak ? 

“I’m a reporter from the Daily Tribune,” he began. 

The eyes uplifted, and a smile rippled over her face as she 
raised her head, and, looking at him—smiling at him— 
answered “ Yes.” 

It needed another and a stronger effort on his part to 
continue his professional course. 

“I have come for some information about the ball Mrs. 
Shellback is giving.” 

‘Yes, I know,” she answered, softly, as she toyed with a 
rose she held in her hand, and lowered her eyes again before 
his. 

He wasstraining his will now to keep from betraying what he 
felt, and it made him tremble and his lips grow parched. Who 
and what was this girl that held him under such a spell? He 
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had only seen her twice before, only heard her voice this once, 
and yet, he would have leaped from the window at her bidding. 
His whole being seemed to be vibrating with strange and new 
emotions. His heart throbbed and bumped against his ribs as 
though it were bursting. His breath was short and hard, and: 
his lips and throat had grown as dry as if he had breathed the 
air of a furnace. While she? 

She was standing before him like a bashful school-girl, and, 
but for the look that he had seen in her eyes, he would have 
thought her afraid. But the look was not one of fear. If she 
looked at him again like that—he checked his thoughts. 

“Can you—give me the information?” he managed to say 
in a jerky, strained voice. 

The smile died away round the lips, and a soft sigh heaved 
the bosom as she turned to rest one hand on a table that stood 
near the window, and allowed the other, with a glorious 
damask rose-bud spray, to drop listlessly at her side. 

‘TI think so,” she answered, and then stood still. There was 
a frantic wish to run away to her own room and throw herself 
on her bed and sob in solitude. Why did he want to speak 
of that horrid ball, she thought. 

He had taken a note-book from his pocket, and stood, 
holding a pencilin fingers that, in spite of all his will-power, 
trembled and were uncontrolled. 

What had she got to say to him, this young man, whose 
eyes looked through and through her, and made her turn to 
him as naturally as a flower turns to the sun? Why had not 
her mother come down instead of sending her, and why—she 
would not stay; she would go upstairs and send word to her 
mother to come down. Only it would be absurd. She would 
not give way to this wave of emotion; she would brave it out, 
whatever it was. 

She raised her head again to tell him what he had to come 
to learn; but the moments had flown since she had lowered it, 
and Dick had not improved his control over himself in those 
few moments. His eyes had left his note-book, and had been 
intoxicating themselves with the beauty he saw in her, and his 
mind had been grieving and rejoicing in a wild, incoherent 
fashion—grieving because she was not his, and rejoicing 
because he felt that she was. His eyes, illumined with the 
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flood of emotional sympathies that were surging through his 
brain, were full upon her as she raised her head to “‘brave it 
out,” and, for the third time, their souls went out and met, 
and mingled in obedience to their love, and in defiance of their 
wills. 

**T cannot help it,” he exclaimed, as, with head bowed and 
hands clasped round his note-book and pencil, he stood in 
front of her, trembling, pale, and abashed. 

She did not answer in words, but stood looking full at him. 
She was not bashful now. He—in that one exultant look— 
had told her all that she wanted to know—had told her of his 
love, of his purity, of his worth; and as his eyes lowered 
before hers, and he bowed his head and dejectedly exclaimed 
that he could not help it, her woman’s nature—strong and 
noble—sprang to its duty, and she looked, loved, and pitied. 

She had told him with her eyes; she would tell him with 
her lips if he asked. But she felt he was too much after her 
own heart to do that. 

“Forgive me; I * he began, and stopped in shame at 
his own attitude, and at his own words, and at the thought 
that rose in his mind. Why should he be ashamed that he 
loved her? 

Softly, like a waft of summer air, came her words to his 
ears, ‘‘I understand; I know.” 

He looked up quickly. She was standing with her head 
back, a serene beauty on her face, and a light of intense love 
in her eyes. 

‘* Miss Nerelle! Mr. O’Carthy is waiting to see you.” 

Had impulse ruled at that moment, the maid: who gave that 
message would have fallen dead where she spoke. Her voice 
came to Dick as a stunning shock, and the only feeling he was 
cognisant of was a wild desire to strike the speaker down, and 
to strike everything down that dared to come between him 
and the vision of entrancing loveliness that was before him. 

To her, the words were a chill and a menace. 

“Very well, Mirams,” she answered, quietly. 

“IT have kept you waiting a long time,” she continued to 
Dick; ‘but I think my mother had better tell you about 
the ball. She is more enthusiastic about such matters than 
I am.” 
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It was an effort to speak in such conventional terms while 
her whole being was thrilling with the delight of the knowledge 
of his love, and she was surprised at her own words even as 
she said them. She looked at him as she spoke, but his eyes 
did not meet hers, nor did he reply to her. 

She, with her woman’s reserve of tact and control, could 
ignore the fury of the volcano on which she was standing; 
but he could only try and grasp something definite from the 
mass of whirling, agitated feeling that clouded his brain. Her 
words added to the confusion of his mind; his silence touched 
and almost wounded her. 

** Will you excuse me? and I will tell my mother.” 

The mists of uncertainty and confusion went back. He did 
not understand more clearly nor grasp all that had passed 
more easily; but in the mention of her going there was all 
that was wanted to galvanise him into activity. He looked 
up and met her eyes, and the passionate appeal in his glance 
was soothed by the soft glamour of hers. 

“Are you going?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with regret and joy strangely com- 
mingled in her face. ‘* For the present—good-bye ” and 
she held out her hand. 

He took it, with his eyes full of passionate appeal looking 
into hers, and, as their hands touched, a spasm passed over 
his face and contracted and distorted it. He sank down on 
his knees before her, and feverishly pressed her hand to his 
dry, hot lips. 

“No, no! Don’t do that! Don’t kneel to me!” she 
whispered, hurriedly ; and her other hand clasped round his 
as she strove to lift him up again. But his head only bowed 
above them. 

‘You must not kneel,” she repeated. 

He looked up at her. 

“You are my divinity, my soul; aye, and my God! Why 
should I not kneel to you?” he said. 

“IT am only a woman—man’s helpmate, not his deity,” she 
answered, with a calmness in her voice that was not present 
in her heart. ‘‘ You forget——” she added, as she disengaged 
her hands and stepped back, leaving him with his gaze still 
fixed upon her face, but his eyes oblivious to all else. 
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**I forget ?’’ he answered, blankly. 

Then he saw a swift flash come into her eyes—a flash of 
love and pity and strength—and he sprang to his feet; but she 
was already gone from the room, and at his feet, beside his 
note-book and his pencil, lay the red rose-bud spray. 

When Mrs. Shellback read the descriptive paragraph in the 
following day’s Tribune, she expressed her great amazenent, 
as well as her satisfaction, at it. The young man they had 
sent was so fearfully dense, she said, and seemed to know 
simply nothing about social matters. She had found him in 
the morning-room staring vacantly out of the window, and 
had to tell him everything at least half-a-dozen times before 
he grasped what she was talking about. She certainly never 
expected to find that he had written the paragraph so well. 
She was more than pleased with it, she told her daughter, 
and would write and thank the editor—it would do the young 
man good in the office, no doubt. Indeed, she would do 
more; she would suggest that he should be sent to describe 
the ball-room. . 

‘What did you say his name was, Nerelle?” 

**T don’t know, mother.” 

** But, surely, he sent his name?” 

“No; he only said he wasa reporter from the Daily Tribune,” 
her daughter answered, as her heart leaped at the mention of 
him, and then sank, as she remembered that to her he was 
still a nameless stranger. 

** Oh, well, that does not matter; of course, he is only a 
reporter. It must have been my fancy, but I seem to know 
his face somewhere,” and Mrs. Shellback turned her attention 
to something more important ; while her daughter, deep in her 
heart of hearts, kept repeating, “‘only a reporter—only a 
reporter!’’ Was it nothing that he was a noble-minded man 
as well? 

When Nerelle left Dick, she felt as though she were going 
from truth and honour to visit one clothed in sin and robed in 
the darkness of ignorance. Had Mirams not come into the 
room when she did, Nerelle did not know what would have 
transpired, for in that long, passionate look with which Dick 
had greeted her, he seemed to throw back the portals of her 
soul and call forth all that was true in her nature. She knew 
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that her eyes had replied to his, and that his love, declared 
with all the force of his magnetic nature, had been absorbed 
by her, and the consequent void in his heart filled from her 
own. No words were needed to make good his avowal, and 
yet he had said, in the moment of his agitation, that which 
could not be exceeded. But for the interruption and the 
wrench that it gave her as it brought her back from the 
clouds, her tongue might have replied to his, even as her eyes 
had. The artificial atmosphere of her training, and, perchance, 
inheritance too, rebelled against the idea of so much uncon- 
ventionality in her love; she was too much a woman not to 
feel glad that she had not yielded up everything until she had 
been more leisurely wooed and won. Still, no conventional 
course would change her now. She was his, let him claim her 
when or where he chose; she was his as truly, as loyally, as 
devotedly, as though she had already stood beside him before 
the altar of her creed, and sworn by her God to have and to 
hold him. And she never doubted but that he so regarded 
her, and held himself bound and pledged to her, even as she 
held herself bound and pledged to him. He might be poor; 
he might be rich. It was a matter outside of her calculations. 
She only knew that he was noble, pure, and true, and that in 
his eyes, the feature that she always looked to for the character 
of the man, there was nothing but those qualities which make 
a man an image of his Creator. ; 

To him she could confide her most innermost thoughts ; to 
him she could trust herself and her future, and to him she 
could look for all that strength and sympathy, that kindness 
and unselfishness, which alone could enable her to vindicate 
her aspirations to be the mother of men who would be a glory 
to their country, and of women who would grace and ennoble 
their race. 

But she was glad she had escaped from the tempest of her 
heart before she had lost control over herself. With the flood of 
emotion which flowed along the channel of their glance—that 
passage-way of so much that makes life what it is, but which, 
in its evanescent immateriality, is ignored by men of grosser 
attributes—she could not have contended long. There was a 
mutual sympathy, a magnetic interchange of being, as it were, 
which sent all hypocrisy to the winds, and left only her, in her 
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innate secrecy of thought, unveiled and untrammelled before 
him as he, in the simple impulse of his manhood, was before 
her. The weight of civilisation would have been rent and 
shattered by the explosion of such forces had they once been 
fully liberated, and, in a momentary bliss, a dead ruin would 
have been wrought out of the Palace of Delight. 

Nature groans beneath the shackles of artifice, and some day 
will stir and rend the bonds that would bind her immeasurable 
power ; but artifice has the best of it when individuals make 
the attempt. The forces to liberate humanity must come in 
one full cataclysm to effect a change. The little spurts and 
splutters that mark the growing fire beneath the city’s pomps 
only sacrifice the individual who seeks to penetrate to it, and 
makes the resistance above the stronger, and the coming 
renovation the greater. 

She could scarce have explained to herself why, but there 
was a vast reserve of strength in her as she left the room; and 
she half rejoiced at it, feeling that there was a battle ahead of 
her which would tax her to the utmost. But, with this freshly- 
gained reserve, she felt she could win, where otherwise she 
might have been vanquished. 

O’Carthy was waiting to see her. She had no reason to 
advance to another how she knew it, and yet she knew why 
he was waiting. 

She sent a message to her mother to give the information 
about the ball to Dick, and then entered the drawing-room. 
O’Carthy rose to meet her. 

** Good-morning, Mr. O’Carthy,” she said. ‘‘I hope I have 
not kept you waiting, but this is so early to call, you know.” 

“Ts it, now? Well, it’s the early bird that gets the worm, 
and I’ve no time to waste these days.” 

She looked at him fixedly, and his eyes shifted before her 
gaze. The redness of his face was deeper than usual; the 
coarse, red lips were fuller, and the eyes sparkled. O’Carthy 
had gone early for inspiration to the whisky bottle, and 
Nerelle recognised and despised him for it. 

‘Indeed! ”’ she replied, curtly. 

‘* Take a seat,” he said, airily, as he waved her to a chair. 

“Thank you; I prefer to remain standing,” she retorted, 
with a slight inclination of her head. 
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‘‘ Then I don’t,” he jerked out, as he sat down, and immedi- 
ately saw the disadvantage he had placed himself under. 
Nerelle stood facing him, silent and dignified, and the man 
found that all he had intended to say had fled from his mind. 

“‘IT wanted to see you—it is important,” he at length 
blurted out. 

** Yes?” responded Nerelle. 

“Well, what do you say?” he asked, aggressively. 

The cool demeanour of the girl ruffled him, and awakened 
his bullying instincts. 

‘Really, Mr. O’Carthy, you flatter me. I am not an adept 
at mind-reading,” she said, with a scornful smile. 

**T don’t suppose you are; but you know what I’m after.” 

‘It would scarcely be polite to hazard what I think.” 

*‘ Hang politeness! I’m full of it, and these ain’t times to 
chip about such rot,” he replied, with ill-concealed anger in 
his tone. 

“Of course, if that is your opinion, Mr. O’Carthy, your 
society is scarcely very desirable for me, and you must excuse 
me if I leave you.” 

Nerelle turned to leave the room, and her movement stirred 
O’Carthy to life. Jumping up from his seat, he hastily stepped 
in front of her. 

‘“ When I’m through, you can go; not before,” he said. 

‘‘You apparently forget, Mr. O’Carthy, that this is my 
father’s house. I should be sorry to call the servants to 
remove you.” 

His first impulse was to laugh loudly and discordantly, but 
the calm, unruffled demeanour of his companion, and the cold, 
disdainful look in her eyes, killed the bravado of his laugh, and 
left him standing, foolish and uneasy, before her. Her 
superiority maddened him. 

“‘ Look here, my lady; them airs will keep,” he growled, 
rather than spoke. ‘ You’d better not go too far with them. 
I’m boss of this business, and you’d better not forget it.” 

Still he was met with the same disdainful look ; and the 
single word, ‘‘ Indeed!” which he received in reply, only 
paralysed his intentions and weakened his position the more, 
as it also fanned his surly anger. 

“‘1’d have done it kinder,’ he went on, with a sinister 
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grumble in his voice; ‘‘ but if you ain’t disposed to meet me 
square, then meet me crooked.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Nerelle. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, savagely. ‘‘ You’re mighty high, 
you are; but, perhaps, you won’t be so high when I’ve done 
with you. Look here, you and all the rest of you are beggars, 
if I choose to say the word. You, and all of you, will be out of 
this house in an hour, and out on the street to beg your way, 
so just be careful how you talk. Your old man’s busted—gone 
bung—a stone-broker, if I don’t hold him up. Mind that, will 
you. And if you don’t meet me square, I won’t hold him up; 
so mind your tracks, young woman.” 

The disdain on Nerelle’s face intensified as she listened to 
the outburst of the millionaire’s vulgar wrath. 

“I must really wish you good-bye; your condition is 
scarcely fit for a lady’s society,” Nerelle said, coldly, curling 
her lip in her scorn, and sweeping past him to the door. 

But he was there before her, and, standing in front of her, 
put his arm as though to hold her. She drew back, and 
another light took the place of the scorn in her eyes. 

“Tl say what I’ve got to say, anyway. I told you what 
can happen. I’m not going to waste words over you ; either 
you’ll marry me, or I’ll sell the whole biling lot of you up ina 
week. Now, my lady, what do you say to that ?” 

‘Will you allow me to pass, Mr. O’Carthy ?” Nerelle said, 
her self-control rapidly flying before the insult she was 
receiving. 

‘When I’m through,” he replied. 

**T ask you again, Mr. O’Carthy—will you allow me to pass?” 

‘When I’m through, I tell you. I’m boss here!” 

He was unprepared for her retort, and the stinging blow she 
gave him, in the moment of her rage, made him sway and 
stagger from before the door. She had it opened ere he could 
recover himself, and stood facing him as he regained his 
balance, drawn up to her full height, her eyes blazing in rage 
and her cheeks pale and white. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” he exclaimed. “It’s marriage or 
beggary for you!” 

She stood and looked at him. Even now she felt calm, 
although her soul was revolting in indignation against him. 
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‘* Beggary in honesty, Mr. O’Carthy, is better than marriage 
with felony,” she said; and, before he could realise it, the door 
was shut in his face, and Nerelle was gone—gone up to her 
room, where, with the door locked against intruders, she sat 
on the edge of her bed and trembled in an agony of remorse, 
and shook with hard, rasping sobs in the abandon of emotion 
and rage that swept through her being. 

How utterly alone she was, she thought. Oh, if she could 
only go to him, and drink in all the strength and purity that 
streamed from his eyes; he whom she had left to go to that 
other creature, who had bruised and insulted her! How he 
would have shielded her had he been there! and a half- 
hysterical laugh came from her lips as she remembered the 
blow with which she had vindicated her self-respect. For the 
moment it relieved her, but only for a moment; for the memory 
of the blow brought back, in their rugged fulness, the grim 
threats of O’Carthy’s words. She wondered if he had spoken 
the truth. He was, undoubtedly, half intoxicated; and surely 
her father was not so wildly foolish as to incur the enormous 
extravagance of the ball which was to come off the following 
night if he were on the verge of insolvency. The idea was 
too absurd. O’Carthy was a low-born, coarsely-reared boor, 
who had evidently yielded to the impulses of a whisky- 
sodden brain, and had so far forgotten himself as to use 
vulgar threats to her. 

It was a bitter reflection, but it was tempered ; for had she 
not seen and spoken to jim whose soul had gone out to hers 
in the midst of gaiety and frivolity, and whose love she knew 
she had? What did it matter what O’Carthy did or said now? 
There was one man in the world she could love and honour, 
and that man loved and honoured her. In the thought of 
him she was strengthened; and when she emerged again from 
her room her fears were gone, her nerves were calm, and 
her anger forgotten in the satisfaction of her new-found 
knowledge. 

With O’Carthy things had gone differently. The stab of 
her words had penetrated through the density of his sensi- 
bilities, and had touched the weak spot of his egotism. 
The influence of his sustaining friend—the whisky bottle— 
vanished before the sting she had left in his mind, and he saw, 
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as he felt the venom of her gibe, how he had exceeded his 
game in the zeal with which he had played it. 

For he was not prepared to sell up the Shellback interest all 
at once. He intended being in that position before long; but 
for the present he had only drawn in one of the many lines he 
had laid down. Perhaps it was the size of the fish that was 
attached to it that had made him too sure of the success of 
the remainder; in any case, he could not fail to see how he 
had blundered. Retreat—immediate and rapid retreat—was 
all that was open to him. 

A sleep might freshen him up a bit, he thought, and enable 
him to think how to act in his next move. He left the house 
and returned to his club, mentally reviling himself the while 
for the astounding amount of idiotcy that he had discovered 
in his own brains, and pledging a greater care in the 
prosecution of his future campaign. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE day of his visit to the Shellback mansion, and the 
discovery of his love, passed by in a misty, hazy dream to 
Dick. What work he had to do he did in an aimless, listless 
fashion, forgetting it as soon as it was over, and plunging 
again into the stream of romance which was ever at his 
side, and in whose waters he floated, entranced and passive. 
When, on the following day, he read what he had written, 
he marvelled. Surely, he must have been inspired, to write so 
brilliantly upon such common-place matters as he had had to 
deal with. How he had done it he did not know; for all the 
day, when he was compelled to emerge from his dream- 
phantasy and give heed to passing events, he had done so 
with a bad grace mentally, and wished for the hour to come 
when he could be by himself, in the darkness and quietude 
of the night, and deliver himself over, without any reservation, 
to the control of the influence which had so strongly possessed 
him. 

The thought occurred to him, now and again, of how he 
had fought against the same influence not so many days ago, 
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and how he had declared that he would conquer it, and never 
yield to what he then termed weakness and folly. He felt 
neither weak nor foolish as it was; rather did he feel strong 
and wise, with that strength which comes with the awakening 
hour, when the slumbers have passed, and, in a midway stage 
between waking and sleeping, the muscles rest peacefully, and 
the mind, in a period of calm and content, stands, as it were, 
ready for a plunge from the heights of passive enjoyment into 
the bubbling stream of active life and reality, and smiles and 
exults in the strength that it knows that it carries with it. He 
felt that he had emerged from the mists of pre-natal infancy 
into the hum and hurry of life, and, for the present, wanted to 
lie in his cradle and blink at the ceiling and toy with the fringe 
of his wrappings before he gathered up his energies and let the 
world know that he, a vocalised being, had come to start his 
career and disturb. the even flow of existence at odd hours and 
inconvenient moments. For it is always the new arrivals who 
seem to older residents to make the most disturbance ; perhaps 
they are used to themselves, and forget to notice, on their side, 
the little ebullitions that they are so ready to condemn in the 
younger. 

The world seemed to have put on a new aspect to Dick, as 
he walked, and thought, and wondered. There was more 
reason for the rush and hurry of men and their excited chase 
after the means of wealth. Possibly they had their romances, 
too, hidden beneath their craving for money and their haste to 
get it, and possibly their craving and their haste were but the 
outer significances of the inward fire. It had always appeared 
so unnatural and unnecessary to him, this slavery to commerce 
and surrender to the money-bags. But now, as the new light 
began to diffuse over his soul, he began to see dimly how even 
he, if he were so placed, would act just as they did were his 
ideal to be one which struck the note of money-wealth instead 
of knowledge-wealth in his mind. 

“It is all the same,” he mused, as he walked home alone, 
too pre-occupied even to inquire whether Begg were ready. 
‘“‘ It is all the same. Man loves and lives; man loves not and 
exists. There is the key to my riddle. I would not try it 
when Begg told me it was so. I ridiculed it, and, now, I have 
gone out and found it for myself. What a lot of trouble one 
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might escape if they would only accept the experience of 
others, instead of bumping their own heads against the wall. 
But, perhaps, it is better as it is; I know now, and nothing 
can shake the knowledge from me. I should only have 
accepted it tentatively, had I taken another’s word. It must 
be something of this kind that makes religious people so 
emphatic in asserting what they cannot prove. They know it, 
they say. Well, I know that love is the secret of man’s life, 
but I don’t know how I can prove it. I have said it was not, 
and could prove it, too, as clearly as logic can prove anything ; 
and yet I know now that all that logic is wrong, and my 
illogical, unreasonable, undemonstrable assertion is right. 
It is very strange. Perhaps I shall wind up by being a 
flaming evangel before I am through with life. Well, if it is 
as good as this, and if it makes my black, dismal world that 
was, look brighter, or even as bright as this new idea makes it, 
I should not mind being even a flaming evangel,” and he 
smiled to himself as he recalled his opinions, freely expressed, 
upon the quality of man that made the flaming evangel. 

There was a grim irony in viewing the possible application 
of his own words to himself; but what of that? Was he not, 
already, thinking and living in a state of mind which he had 
formerly declared to be the poorest, most pitiable abuse man 
could make of the little powers he had? He smiled again. 
He had called himself some very nasty names in his tirades 
against his fellows. 

Now, there was another problem before him. He _ had 
already mapped out his -life upon lines which he had only 
approved after serious and careful consideration. 

‘** Fate will arrange all these things for you, my boy,” Begg 
had laughingly told him time and again; but he had risen 
superior to any such folly of imagination, and had said, ‘I 
will do this, and I will do that.” 

Under the then-existing conditions it had seemed all very 
well. More than that, he had been very enthusiastic over it, 
and very indignant when Begg smilingly suggested calcula- 
tions based on unhatched chickens. When Begg told him that 
he would find one day that all his plans and projects had gone 
to thin air, and that a totally different vista opened before him, 
and one to which the old set of arrangements were utterly 
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inapplicable, he had grown caustic in his retorts. He would 
be degraded if, he had said, he ever came upon such circum- 
stances; and at the time he had meant it. But here he was, 
smiling at his own indignation, and happily enjoying the 
overthrow of the creation of his own egotism. 

The future he had laid down for himself then, was impossible 
now. He admitted it, readily enough; but there was still a 
spice of the old Adam in him, and the query “why” rose 
to his mind. Why? Well, he did not quite know, but it was 
impossible all the same. 

“‘ Nursery-maid reasons!” he exclaimed to himself. ‘It is 
not, because—it will not be, because—it is, because . Such 
a lot of absurdity !” 

And yet the lot of absurdity was only so in words, and he 
refused even to feel ruffled at his own satire. It was no use 
fighting it; -he had done that before, and had been badly 
beaten. He would be philosophic now, and take things as 
they came. He did not know where he was going, or what 
was likely to come of it; but he was very happy as he was, and 
the world refused to look otherwise than bright to him. 

' He had been born into a new sphere, and just wanted to lie 
blinking up at the ceiling for awhile; he had just awakened 
from a long, deep slumber, and was revelling in life without 
motion fora time. It was no use hurrying the plunge, which 
might, after all, be into very cold water. 

He came down to more material.things as he found himself 
at his cottage gate, and saw his mother seated on the verandah 
waiting for him. He had been so wrapped up in his dreams 
that mechanically he had got on and off the ferry-boat which 
carried him across the harbour, without heeding anything but 
his own fancy. More than that, he had drifted through the 
day, forgetful of the fact that he had said he would be home to 
dinner. His mother greeted him with a question—why he had 
not come. 

He laughed. “I forgot all about it,” he said. 

*“Were you too busy, again?” she asked. 

“No, not busy—not busy,” he replied, absently, as he sat 
down on the verandah steps, and looked dreamily away across 
the harbour to the lights that flickered and glared away on the 
other side. 
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“Are you very tired, Dick?” 

‘“No, mother; not a bit,” he answered, turning to her and 
smiling. ‘‘I was only thinking.” 

“Well, shall we have supper now, or wait for Mr. Begg ? 
Will he be long?” ° 

“Oh, poor old Begg! I forgot all about him. I never even 
asked if he were ready,” Dick said, as he recalled the absent- 
minded state in which he had left the office. 

“Oh, Dick! Why, whatever is the matter? You don’t 
generally forget everything like this. What have you been 
doing? First, you forget to come home to dinner; then 
you forget to inquire whether Mr. Begg is coming home; 
then you come home, and forget to kiss me “s 

** You dear old mother—why, so I did!” Dick exclaimed, as 
he rose and tendered her the salutation he had omitted on his 
arrival. ‘I’m thinking such a lot, mother; and I’m not quite 
certain which end is up,” he added, with a sigh. 

‘“Oh, you are home, then! ” 

Mother and son turned to the gateway, and recognised 
Begg’s form. 

“He bolted to-night, Mrs. Smith. Passed me in the office 
without a word, got on to the boat, and sat staring me in the 
face all the way over, and then rushed away up here as if he 
had only five minutes more to live.¥ 

*‘T did?” inquired Dick. 

“Yes, my boy; you did. I was watching you; but you 
walked too fast at the finish for me, and I reckoned you’d find 
your way home alone.” 

‘‘ Why, Dick, what is the matter?” asked Mrs. Smith, with 
concern in her voice. 

‘Oh, nothing,” he answered. ‘Nothing. I was only 
thinking.” 

‘“Well, suppose we have some supper, for I’m rather hungry,” 
said Begg. He surmised what was the matter with his young 
friend, and wanted to give him breathing time before he was 
catechised by his mother. 

Throughout the meal he kept up a running fire of con- 
versation, noting the while the pre-occupied look in Dick’s 
eyes and the contentment written on his face, and also the 
anxious solicitude with which Mrs. Smith watched her son. 
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““T saw her to-day,” Dick said, quietly, as though he -had 
heard nothing of the conversation which he interrupted. “I 
saw her to-day,” he repeated, as a warm flush spread over his 
face. 

‘““Saw whom, Dick?” asked his mother. 

“There is only one ‘her,’” he answered, softly. 

Begg whistled a long, low note behind his beard. 

‘* And who is she, Dick?” 

There was a. suspense in the voice that was only 
appropriately matched by the short gasp of ‘ Dick!” which 
Mrs. Smith uttered, as she started to her feet when her son 
replied : 

**George Shellback’s daughter.” 

“You are joking, Dick! You don’t mean it! No, no; it 
cannot be; it must not be!” 

“Why, mother, what is wrong?” 
“Oh, you don’t understand; you don’t know, Dick. 
I oe) 





It was Begg’s arm that held her as she swayed, and it 
was Begg’s hand that led her to a seat out on the verandah, 
while Dick looked on in vacant astonishment. 

‘*Hush, Mrs. Smith; don’t talk now. Wait till to-morrow. 
Rest for a moment, and calm yourself. Battles are fought 
easier when one is cool and collected; agitation only wastes 
one’s energies. Just sit still and wait awhile.” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Begg, you don’t know; you don’t under- 
stand !”’ 

“Better, perhaps, than you think, Mrs. Smith. I have 
not escaped the buffets and blows of Fate in the past; but 
patience is the best protection and the best salve for them 
whenever they come.” 

“Yes, yes. But this ‘4 

“This is different, you think. Well, very likely it is, in 
some respects; but it needs patience, all the same. We 
cannot judge the end by the beginning.” 

‘“‘ What is wrong with you, mother, dear?” Dick said from 
the doorway, before he observed Begg’s hand waving him 
back. 

“Your mother will be all right in a moment,” Begg 
exclaimed, before she had time to answer. 
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‘Oh, no; I must ” she began, as she rose from her 
seat. 

‘‘Remember your boy!” Begg added, in a whisper, 

** Yes; but tg 

“It is hard; I know it is. But there are some things 
which may be harder.” 

‘* What shall I do, then? 

“Do nothing till to-morrow. Think it over; and then 
decide, if you can, on what you should do. 

**But you don’t understand, Mr. Begg.” 

‘Pardon me if I am wrong; but I think I understand 
it all.” 

“Oh, but you cannot. That name, to me, is 

“Hateful. Just so. And with reason, too, perhaps; if 
we can take our ideas as reasons.” 

‘*But you don’t know what those ideas are.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I do know both ideas and reasons, Mrs, Smith. 
I have lived in Australia for many years.” 

‘‘Oh, you could not know what I mean, Mr. Begg. That 
is impossible.” , 

‘*' We can decide that to-morrow. For the present, let us 
leave the subject and rest for the night, at all events. If to- 
morrow you need more help than you can command—is it 
necessary for me to say where you can obtain it?” 

She took the hand he extended. 

“God bless you, Mr. Begg. I feel you are right,”’ she said, 
and left him, entering the supper-room, and stooping to kiss 
Dick good-night as she passed on to her own room. 

** What have I done, Begg?” Dick exclaimed, as he hurried 
out on to the verandah, and found his colleague methodically 
filling his pipe. 

He had to wait for his answer till the operation was 
successfully performed. 

“Give me a match,” Begg said, coolly. 

Dick complied, and stood watching the calm, serene face 
that was lit up by the flame of the match that Begg held to 
his pipe. How strong, and yet how impressive, it looked. 

The match was blown out, and Begg subsided into a chair, 
and puffed big clouds of smoke out, before he answered. 

“Dick, my boy; life’s stream has many bubbles on its 
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surface. Some are disliked, some are treasured ; but all have 
to go pop. Some burst of their own accord, others have to be 
pricked. We don’t quite understood what any of them are 
doing there, but it would be a flat, dismal stream without 
them,” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with my mother?” 

**A bubble is bursting; that is all.” 


(To be continued.) 
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. Imperial Agra. 


THE architectural marvels which characterise the Moham- 
medan cities of Northern India culminate at Agra—the pearl 
of the Mogul crown, and the heart of that splendid empire 
built up by the descendants of Timour, the barbaric Tartar 
chief of Central Asia. 

From the railway bridge which now spans the sacred Jumna, 
the silvery domes and minarets of the Taj Mahal gleam against 
the black cypresses on the brink of the holy river. The pink 
dome of Princess Jahanara’s Mosque glows like the blushing 
bud of some huge tropical flower lifted into the deep blue sky, 
and the red battlements of the mighty fort soar in frowning 
majesty above the surging sea of colour which ebbs and flows 
beneath the Titanic stronghold. The massive towers of a 
vaulted elephant-gate surmount the machicolated walls, and 
three shimmering globes of misty whiteness float over the 
rugged, crimson parapet, like pearly bubbles which the faintest 
breeze would sweep away. These dream-like spheres are the 
marble cupolas of the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, once the 
sanctuary of the Mogul queens. A triple row of horse-shoe 
arches divides the beauteous temple into three fairy aisles. 
The azure sky emphasises the fragile frostwork of each fretted 
arcade, and the unearthly purity of the ideal shrine suggests 
some visionary temple of heaven—‘‘a house not made with 
hands.” Gilded spires accentuate the spotless whiteness of 
the milky marbles, the chaste simplicity of style exhibits the 
utmost refinement of ethereal aspiration, and the bridal fairness 
of the snowy mosque shines above the red masses of rough 
sandstone, with the apparent contrast of tone and texture 
suggested by a cluster of lilies lying on the edge of a dark and 
storm-swept precipice. 

Nine palaces of varying date, size, and beauty stand within 
the huge quadrangular wall of the Imperial Fort, which for 
ages proved impregnable, though storms of battle broke against 
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it, and hostile armies encamped around it, striving to gain 
by treachery what was denied to force. Medizval travellers 
record the pageantry of the gorgeous court to which Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I. sent ambassadors during the 
reigns of Akbar and Shah Jehan, and the ecstatic verse of 
a Persian poet—the laureate of that long-past day — 
still encircles a marble dome with the appropriate motto: 
“Oh! if there be any Elysium on earth, it is this! It is this! 
It is this!” 

The palace of the Emperor Akbar forms the ancient portion 
of the majestic pile, and retains the rude and massive character 
which distinguished the early days of Mogul supremacy: 
Leisure and liberty for artistic achievement were yet to be 
won, and though a certain degree of external magnificence 
was a necessary condition of Eastern sovereignty, military 
tactics and political organisation still occupied the foremost 
place in the minds of monarch and people. From the marble 
throne of judgment in the hall of audience the wise and 
tolerant Akbar decided the causes of rich and poor with strict 
impartiality, and in his leisure hours sought to reconcile the 
conflicting creeds of India on a common basis. This noble 
but impracticable theory was the dream of the Emperor’s life, 
saddened by daily experience of the difference between doctrine 
and practice in popular religion. When sunset released the 
Great Mogul from the divan— 





** Bowed with the burden of his many cares, 
Worn with the hearing of unnumbered prayers ’— 


he sat up far into the night, elaborating his great scheme 
in the spirit of that wide toleration which extended beyond 
the narrow limits of Moslem creed, and inspired him with 
the hope that each diverging stream of faith might yet 
reflect some ray of light from the sun of eternal truth. 
Vistas of polished columns approach the alabaster domes 
of the imperial zenana. Marble conduits and sculptured 
fountains filled hall and court with the musical ripple of 
flowing water, which created an atmosphere of perpetual 
coolness in the cloistered retreat, jealously closed from the 
outside world, and containing a galaxy of beauty drawn from 
every part of the empire. The dusky Indian queens enhanced 
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the rose-and-lily fairness of Circassian captives, almond-eyed 
Persian and stately Egyptian mingled with olive-skinned 
Mongolians of Central Asia, and, among the numerous repre- 
sentatives of alien races and conflicting creeds, the gentle 
face of Akbar’s Christian queen—a Portuguese of Western 
India—seemed strangely incongruous with the zenana of an 
Oriental court. 

Through the glittering Shish Mahal, or ‘‘ Hall of Glass,” a 
blaze of prismatic colour from crystal cupolas and mirror- 
lined walls, we traverse a marble colonnade to the Jasmine 
Tower, an alabaster pavilion enclosed by screens of pierced 
marble lace. A balcony commands a suberb view of the Taj 
Mahal, that fairest of earthly monuments. The blue Jumna 
rolls between palace and tomb, and clustering arches 
enamelled with wreaths of yellow jasmine, frame the beautiful 
picture. The jasmine Tower, built by Akbar and decorated 
by Shah Jehan, his son and successor, was the favourite resort 
of the two emperors who in turn swayed the destinies of India. 
Here Akbar sought relaxation from those cares of state which 
weighed so heavily on a mind of liberal sympathies and 
enlightened culture. When the city below slept in the golden 
flood of moonlight, Akbar frequently took counsel with Mariam, 
his favourite wife, in the Jasmine Tower, absorbing the sweet 
influence of the Christian faith professed by the Portuguese 
begum, who won the deepest affection of his heart, although 
he failed to console the captive bride for the hopelessness of 
her anomalous position. 

The Jasmine Tower was consecrated as a shrine of mournful 
memories to Shah Jehan, for the reign of the monarch under 
whom the Mogul power reached its zenith was darkened by 
the shadow of an irreparable loss. The death of a Persian 
queen, whom he loved with devotion unparalleled in Oriental 
history, rendered his life a desolation for the remaining twenty 
years of his reign. The daily contemplation of the Taj Mahal, 
as it rose tier above tier on the banks of the holy river, was 
his only solace, and from the Jasmine Tower his melancholy 
eyes watched the growing splendour of the incomparable tomb. 
The memory of Arjamund, his Persian bride, ‘‘the exalted of the 
palace,” was immortalised by the glorious shrine which echoed 
her name across the world ; and the dying emperor was borne 
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to the Jasmine Tower, that his last look might rest upon the 
completed sepulchre wherein the Mogul queen “‘ being dead, yet 
speaketh.” Though patience and resignation joined hands with 
love and grief, they reflected the blighting fatalism of Moslem 
creed, and the touching records of this conjugal union lack the 
golden thread of eternal hope which links earth and heaven 
with an indissoluble bond. 

Royal lineage was not de rigueur with the queens of the 
imperial house, for in Mohammedan lands purity of descent 
was never considered imperative on the distaff side of the line. 
An alliance with the great Mogul was coveted by the noble 
families of India, with the one exception of the Rajput race ; 
these “Children of the Sun ” claiming quasi-divine origin, 
and tracing back their pedigree to an avdtar of the God 
Vishni. A “ marriage de convenance” was often contracted 
by the Moguls, but beauty and rank were weighed in the 
same scale, and personal advantages were supposed to ennoble 
their possessor, and to render her a fitting consort for a royal 
spouse. 

The dreamy loveliness of the imperial palaces represents 
but one phase of Mogul life. Dark and dreary dungeons 
flank the river, and black tragedies were enacted in these 
cavernous depths while pomp and pleasure reigned over- 
head. The bowstring and the sack were in constant 
requisition, and at the great state banquets, a poisoned 
rose, a sharp dagger, and a crushed diamond in a goblet 
of water, were easy weapons whereby the monarch could rid 
himself of an unwelcome guest or a secret foe. The age of 
unbridled luxury and power possessed “‘les défauts de ses 
qualités,”” and even the tolerant Akbar had little scruple in 
removing any human obstacle from his path with the tyranny 
of an Eastern despot, to whom might was right, and will was 
law. Modern Agra derives her rich inheritance of artistic skill 
in marble and mosaic from the crowd of native and foreign 
artists who flocked to the Mogul court. The brilliant bazaars 
show an ‘“‘embarras de richesses” in sculptured jade and 
soap stone, enamel and mosaic, gold embroideries, and silken 
hangings, whereon the parrots and peacocks of Mogul India 
shine in tinselled splendour. An after-glow lingers from the 
long-set sun of the vanished dynasty, and medizval relics 
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enrich crumbling wall and dusky street with fading memorials 
of the gorgeous past. 

In the flush of a radiant dawn, Agra looks like a city of 
cloudland, rising from billows of golden mist which veil the 
river, and soften the sharp outlines of wall and watch-tower. 

A roseate tinge stains the whiteness of aérial domes, and as 
the Muezzin’s cry rings across the Jumna from a minaret 
which pierces the amber haze, his white turban changes to 
pink against the deepening glow of the eastern sky. The green 
crowns of the date-palms droop motionless in the still air, and 
only a faint flutter stirs the boughs of the tremulous peepuls 
as we drive through avenues of these sacred trees to the 
superb sepulchre of Sekundra, the palatial burial-place of the 
Emperor Akbar, eight miles beyond the city gates. A majestic 
sandstone archway, flanked by towering mosques, gives access 
to the vast woods and gardens of the huge mausoleum. The 
red cupolas of the Mogul queens are grouped like satellites 
round the central sun. One monument of snowy marble 
stands in the shadow cast by the imperial Temple of Death, a 
red pile of turrets and pinnacles, crowned by a mighty dome 
which soars high above the white tomb of the Christian queen. 
A strange but not inappropriate fate has befallen the resting- 
place of Mariam, the Portuguese begum. The halls surrounding 
the actual burial chamber are used as the mission press of 
Northern India, and from the sepulchre of the Christian 
captive the gospels which solaced her enforced exile to an 
Eastern court, issue forth in the diverse languages of India for 
the benefit of the alien race with whom her melancholy lot 
was cast. The imperial vault occupies a gloomy subterranean 
hall, a replica of the monument stands under the crimson 
dome, and the marble shaft from whence the historic ‘‘ Koh-i- 
noor” was removed at the conquest of Agra remains at the 
head of the turbaned slab. The stately grandeur of Sekundra 
conveys a vivid impression of the pomp and circumstance 
which, both in life and in death, surrounded the Mogul 
monarchs, whose empire vanished from the earth in obedience 
to Nature’s eternal law of change. A détour by the bridge of 
boats across the Jumna brings us to the exquisite tomb of 
Etmata Dowlah, Akbar’s prime minister, whose death preceded 
that of his imperial master, and a mosaic of black and white 
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covers dome and wall with elaborate and graceful designs. 
The marble terraces of the garden repeat the ornamentation 
of the main fabric, set in waving foliage of bamboo and palm, 
framing the delicate architecture in bowers of verdure, 
brightened by red stars of poinsettia and waxen buds of 
champak. 

Avenues of tamarind and neem cross the rich alluvial plain 
of the Jumna to the Taj Mahal. Crops of rice, tobacco, and 
jute wave in the morning breeze, and heavy beads of dew linger 
on leaf and flower. Birds of gaudy plumage skim across the 
plain, green parrots and brown mynas chatter and fight with 
foes in blue and golden feathers, and red-legged cranes wade 
in the shallow river, undisturbed by the ceremonious bathing of 
a pilgrim band. Rude wagons, drawn by grey oxen and laden 
with vegetables and fruit, creak towards the city gates, and 
labourers start from palm-thatched villages for their daily toil 
in Agra. A dilapidated tower, called into existence by the 
needs of the twenty thousand workmen employed during 
seventeen years in the erection of the Taj, nestles under the 
massive walls of the sacred enclosure. Wooden stalls flank 
the huge buttresses, and contain stores of amulets, charms, 
and mosaics, pictures of the mighty tombs, and archaic 
portraits of the queen who sleeps beneath the beauteous dome. 
The odour of jasmine and champak fills the air from a fresh- 
cut pile of snowy flowers, which deft brown fingers weave into 
funeral wreaths, and a purple wealth of bongainvillea—the 
Indian “grave flower ‘’—lies, flung like a royal mantle on the 
dewy ground. The group of ruddy towers and spires above the 
vaulted entrance-gate forms the outer vestibule of the stately 
shrine dedicated to an immortal love and an inconsolable 
grief. A Persian motto spans the lofty portal to remind the 
pilgrim that ‘‘ Only the pure in heart shall enter the garden of 
God!” The symbolical beauty of the solemn warning becomes 
apparent as we pass within the sandstone barrier. A glorious 
garden—rich in the typical vegetation of Asia—extends on 
either side of a central avenue, where the towering cypresses 
frame a marble tank nearly a mile in length, from whence 
long rows of slender fountains dart jets of silver spray into 
the blue canopy of heaven; gold-fish flash through the crystal 
water ; ringdoves coo dreamily from dark thickets of shade, 
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and the melancholy song of the bulbul echoes from a grove of 
banyan and palm; gorgeous flowers bloom in wild luxuriance, 
and the rich scent of sandalwood and champak breathes 
incense on the drowsy air. 

Broad roads pierce the depths of tangled foliage, and ascend 
to a marble platform half-way down the magnificent cypress 
avenue. From the halting-place, suggested with such con- 
summate art, a superb vista directs the eye to the crowning 
glory of the consecrated garden, the stately Taj Mahal, raised 
on a triple tier of marble terraces, the glittering walls flanked 
by tall white minarets and crowned by a cloud-like dome, 
pure, pale, and visionary as some evanescent creation of moon- 
light and mist. The mountain of marble which forms the 
colossal sphere so lightly poised on the fretted arches of the 
facade appears as though spiritualised into opalescence, and 
the sweeping curves of Mogul architecture possess an ethereal 
beauty unknown in the ponderous domes of the Western 
world. Aérial spires and cupolas encircle the majestic vision, 
and the grand mausoleum gleams with intensified .whiteness 
from the contrasting red of two huge sandstone mosques on 
either side of the snowy shrine, to show that Arjamund’s tomb 
is a place of perpetual prayer. A nearer view discloses that 
the temple of sorrow is inlaid with costly gems which give 
the effect of transparency to -the shimmering whiteness, 
relieved, but not destroyed, by jewelled embroidery of crystal 
and coral, sapphire and topaz, turquoise and amethyst, in 
floral wreaths conventionalised in obedience to the creed 
which forbids the exact representation of any created object. 
Agate and malachite, lapis-lazuli and jasper, mingle their 
opaque tints with the translucent hues of the sparkling gems, 
and the annals of Shah Jehan’s reign show that the continent 
of Asia was ransacked for the treasures lavished on the Taj 
Mahal. Armed caravans crossed mountain frontiers by royal 
command, orders were enforced. by fire and sword, and the 
absorbing love of the emperor for his lost wife-failed to soften 
a nature rendered arbitrary and tyrannical by the possession 
of absolute power. In A.D. 1630 the foundations of the Taj 
were laid, and the work was pushed on with cruel disregard 
of human suffering. A terrible sacrifice of life resulted from 
curtailment of the allowance of food for the hapless throngs 
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impressed into the service of the imperial tyrant, who even 
commanded the assassination of the architect on the com- 
pletion of the monument, in order that no repetition of the 
design should detract from the unique loveliness of Arjamund’s 
sepulchre, erected at a cost of three millions sterling. The 
records of war and despotism fade into the mist of years, 
but the passionate love-story of Shah Jehan—like a clasp of 
untarnished gold closing the dusty pages of some blood- 
stained chronicle—glorifies his memory as a type of conjugal 
fidelity rarely equalled even among those raised by a purer 
moral code into an environment infinitely superior to that of 
the Mogul monarchs. The union of Shah Jehan and Arjamund 
was an ideal marriage, lifting the royal pair above those 
rigid laws of creed and custom which apparently presented 
insuperable barriers to the purity and sanctity of mutual love. 
A low-browed arch gives access to the shrine, and prevents . 
unseemly crowding into the consecrated hall. The dim 
heights of the stupendous dome echo the chant of a prostrate 
dervish in endless reverberations, and the ripple of water, 
the murmur of leaves, and the plaintive notes of the doves, 
make perpetual melody around Arjamund’s resting-place. The 
mosaic steps of the marble divan beneath the sarcophagus are 
inlaid with jasmine, lily, and rose—symbolising the sanctity, 
purity, and sweetness of the gentle queen—and the Persian 
inscription lends an additional solemnity to the hallowed spot : 

“The world is only a narrow bridge, therefore cross over it, but 
build not thy house upon it. Darkness vetleth the future, and one 
short hour alone is granted thee. Turn each moment into a prayer, 
that so thou mayest attain unto Heaven.” 

The scrolls entwined with the mosaic embroidery of leaf and 
flower continue the strain of high and holy thought, and set 
forth those central truths which belong to every religion which 
has crystallised into creed. A plain marble tomb raised a 
little higher from the pavement than the central shrine marks 
the vault of Shah Jehan, but the simple monument is scarcely 
noticed amid the opulent splendours of Arjamund’s sepulchre. 
The sacred river leaves the polished terraces and hastens 
onward to the Sangama, where Jumna and Ganges mingle 
their mystic waters. Nature and art combine to idealise this 
sanctuary of sorrow, and infinite gradations of light and colour 
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vary the aspect of the Taj with every passing hour. When 
the spiritual fairness of dome and minaret flushes with the 
bloom of dawn, or glows with the orange fire of the sunset 
which tips each pinnacle with flame and transmutes the pearly 
sphere into an orb of burnished gold, the types of loveliness 
revealed are wholly distinct from those which belong to the 
glare of noon, or to the lustrous moonlight which transforms 
the glistening marbles into airy heights of shimmering opal. 
The traditional portraits of the Persian queen express sweet- 
ness and simplicity, but the delicate aquiline face which looks 
out with mournful eyes from a cloud of raven hair roped with 
pearls, possesses none of the brilliant loveliness generally 
associated with the queens of the Mogul line; and the charm of 
the gentle personality which won the unswerving devotion of 
an Eastern despot is veiled beneath the statuesque repose of 
the melancholy face. The Taj Mahal, with its store of tender 
memories, dwarfs the remaining interests of Agra into com- 
parative insignificance; but the deserted City of Futtehpor 
Sikri, the summer residence of Akbar’s court, claims a visit 
from every traveller to the land of the Moguls. We start at 
daybreak for the twenty miles’ drive to the ‘‘ Windsor of Agra,” 
which crowrs a sandstone crag, from whence the materials of 
mosques and palaces were hewn. The idea of ruin is incom- 
patible with the city abandoned at the command of a fakir, 
disturbed in his lonely hermitage by the arrival of the brilliant 
court. Our entrance disturbs a flock of peacocks in their 
promenade on the red terrace of Akbar’s palace, where his 
huge red sandstone bed is yet to be seen. Squirrels frolic in 
the vast quadrangles once filled with the gorgeous retinue of 
royalty, but the massive buildings appear in perfect preserva- 
tion, as though the inhabitants had fied but yesterday from the 
silent halls. The houses of the queens, who enjoyed compara- 
tive freedom in this summer retreat, were decorated according 
to the taste of the fair owners. The palace of the Hindi 
queen is encrusted with elaborate carving in the debased 
and soulless Indian style. The Persian palace, wreathed 
with delicate inscriptions from the Zend-Avesta in the 
very poetry of caligraphy, shows that the creed of Zoroaster 
was professed by the royal inmate. The mansion of 
the Mohammedan begum displays the chastened beauty and 
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perfect proportion of a severe architectural style; and the 
lowly dwelling of the Christian wife, with the flat roof and - 
plain white walls of the Portuguese houses in Western India, 
would recall the tender associations of her childhood’s home, 
from whence she was torn to be transplanted to the glittering 
splendours of the imperial court. 

A pathetic significance belongs to the sole trace of decoration 
remaining in the simple habitation of the Christian captive 
who retained the faith of her girlhood amidst the uncongenial 
environment of the Mohammedan court. A faded fresco of 
the Annunciation may still be traced on the peeling plaster of 
the white facade, and, amid the blurred outlines of the dim 
picture, the lily in the hand of the angel is the only clear 
detail in the confusion of colour—a fitting emblem of one who 
‘‘bore the white flower of a blameless life” through the heated 
atmosphere and unbridled luxury of the imperial zenana. 

Through the splendid halls of public and private audience 
we reach the paved quadrangle known as ‘‘the Pachesi board,” 
where this favourite game was played by living pieces dressed 
in blue, red, yellow, and white, and dexterously moved on the 
black and white squares of marble by two State officials. 
Sixteen dusky maidens in gala robes were the prize of the 
winner, and from a central throne Akbar watched the game. 
In the ‘‘ Luka-luki,”” or Hide-and-Seek Palace, another time- 
honoured diversion shared the popularity of Pachesi; and the 
Great Mogul, in the comparative leisure of Futtehpor-Sikri, 
entered with zest into the sport, chasing his bevy of ladies 
through the labyrinths of ‘‘ Luka-luki”’ until the vaulted roofs 
rang with shouts of mirth. The silence of the deserted city 
broods with oppressive weight over the quarter once devoted 
to fun and merriment. In the great mosque, birds build their 
nests in marble niche and fluted dome, and a solitary dervish 
prostrates himself at the alabaster tomb of the hermit of Sikri. 
The Elephant Tower, covered with jutting tusks of polished 
chunam and encircled by tombs of royal elephants, gives a 
touch of barbaric grandeur to the scene. Ina building near 
the gate, and known as Akbar’s office, the Great Mogul spent 
the early hours of the day receiving and despatching envoys 
to and fro on the complicated business of the empire. As the 
red palaces glow in the sunset light, the coup d’ail requires but 
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slight aid from imagination to reproduce the glory of the past. 
The country of the Moguls teems with memorials of that 
mighty empire which rapidly attained the zenith of fame to 
perish in premature decay. The veil of night falls over the 
shadowy landscape; concealing the relics of the Moslem 
monarchy, and the silent footsteps of time begin to obliterate 
the traces of the age which concentrated its light in a focus 


of splendour on the temples, tombs, and palaces of imperial 
Agra. 


EmILy A. RICHINGS. 




















H Wative Genius. 


‘* Es ist bestimont in Gottes Rath, 
Dass man vom Liebsten was man hat, 
Muss scheiden. 
Wie wohl doch nichts im Lauf der Welt, 
Dem Herzen, ach! so sauer fallt, 
Als scheiden ! ja scheiden !”—German Volkslied. 


CHAPTER I.—On THE DANUBE. 


“Just look here a minute, mother, will you?” 

‘‘ What is it, Erich?” 

‘*T want you to come and tell me what you think of this 
cabinet I’ve just finished. You know, it was ordered by Herr 
Hirsch, who said he wanted it for his daughter, and so I’ve 
been extra careful about it.” 

‘Ah, she is a dear, good child,” his mother replied, ‘‘ and 
I’m glad you’ve taken pains with it; though, to be sure, you 
always do that with all your work. ‘Child,’ did I call her? 
Why, she’s getting quite a young lady now, that she is; but just 
as friendly and nice as ever, God bless her!” 

Her son said nothing. Perhaps he did not care to express 
his thoughts on this subject, even to his mother; whatever 
they were, he kept them to himself, and only added, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m glad you’re pleased with the work, mother, though you 
mostly are with what Ido. I’m just going to Sauer’s now, to 
get some stain for the wood. I found yesterday the sun had 
dried up what little I had left.” 

The above conversation took place some years ago in the 
garden of an unpretentious little house that stood on the banks - 
of the Danube. There were many others in that old red-roofed 
town similarly situated, with their gardens sloping down to 
the river-side. This particular house was inhabited by a poor 
carpenter and his widowed mother, who were never happier 
than in each other’s company. During the hot months of the 
spring and summer, the two might often be seen outside together 
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at their work—she tending her flowers that grew at the further- 
most end of their strip of ground, he planing or chiselling at 
the other, which he had converted into a kind of open-air 
workshop. He was of the merriest disposition imaginable, 
with not a care in the world, and, to judge from the habit he 
had of singing at his work, he found that the best vent for his 
buoyant spirits. With the customary partiality of mothers 
for their children, Frau Miiller thought her son's singing 
wonderful; other people took it as a matter of course—if one 
was happy, one sang, and there was an end of it. 

One other person, however, did pay rather more than 
ordinary attention to the lad’s voice—and she was the daughter 
of Herr Hirsch, the well-to-do brewer already mentioned. 
She was exceptionally musical, and had first noticed Erich 
Miiller’s singing in the choir of the church she attended, in 
which he took a prominent part. She had by accident 
discovered where he lived, and after that would often walk 
along the river-side to hear him singing out-of-doors, when 
he was so engrossed in his work as to be entirely self- 
unconscious. Thus a slight acquaintance had sprung up 
between them, as she would often stop and pass the time of day 
with him or with his mother. She came to regard these visits 
as a regular feature of her quiet life, and quite looked forward 
to the pleasing picture of the fine young carpenter standing 
over his bench. It was on her return from one of her annual 
summer holidays that she was surprised to miss the Miillers 
in their garden; and when several days had passed without 
her seeing either of them, she began to wonder what had 
happened. At last, one day she caught sight of the good 
woman alone, stooping over her flowers as of old, and Elise 
went up to the little fence that separated the garden from 
the river-side, to inquire of her whether anything had been 
amiss. 

‘Oh, Fraulein, my dear boy has gone and left me here 
alone,” the poor soul answered, the tears trembling in her eyes. 
And then she told her how it had occurred. How the well- 
known operatic manager from Munich, Herr M——, had been 
spending his holidays in their little town, and had chanced to 
hear her Erich singing at his work. How he had been struck 
with his voice and had had a long talk with her son, and asked 
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him if he were willing to come away with him to be trained 
for the musical profession. How he had at first refused, 
pleading his poverty and his mother’s loneliness as excuse ; but 
these difficulties being in some sort smoothed away, how he 
had ultimately been persuaded to return to Munich with his 
new friend—at any rate for awhile. Poor Frau Miiller could 
restrain her feelings no further, but wept bitterly as the 
remembrance of her separation came back to her afresh. 

** Don’t be down-hearted,”: Elise said kindly; ‘‘ he will often 
write to you, and tell you all about this new life.” 

“Ah, yes; but what compensation .are letters for his: 
absence ?” 

** But think how glad you will be to hear of his improvement, 
and of his plans for the future. And perhaps Herr M will 
really be able to make a great singer of, him some day.” 

*“‘ That’s the only thought that comforts me. I used to tell 
him he was born for something better than to be a poor 
carpenter. And he would say, ‘My dear mother, why are you 
so foolish?’ And then he would kiss me, and I felt that, how- 
ever humble his calling might be, he was the best son in the 
world.” 

* Will it make a great difference in your means?” asked 
Elise, hoping to distract Frau Miiller from the thought of her 
solitude. 

‘* No, Fraulein,” she answered. And then she added, a little 
more brightly: ‘‘ Erich was always a careful lad, and we have 
saved a good deal one way and another. Besides, I have the 
money my poor husband left me, and that’s almost enough to 
keep me.”’ And then, after a pause: ‘‘ Oh, no, I shan’t want, 
thank you, my dear; it’s only the loneliness that troubles me.” 

Elise cheered her as best she could, and then took her leave, 
but the widow was almost inconsolable, and turned away, 
saying sadly, ‘“‘The heart dies many deaths ere stilled for 
ever.” 

As the young girl walked away, she could not help sharing a 
certain amount of the poor woman’ s sorrow; she sympathised 
with her, feeling that, however bright. Erich’s future might be, 
the prospect of it was too remote to materially lessen the vivid 
dulness of the unromantic present. 

With the impulsiveness of youth, she formed rather an 
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exalted idea of the generosity which Herr M must possess, 
to make what she considered such a disinterested offer. She 
did not know that the operatic manager was a man of the 
world who kept his eye on the main chance, and who never 
allowed an opportunity which might prove advantageous to 
himself to escape him. At the same time, he was thoroughly 
interested in his work, and tried to combine his operatic ideals 
with financial success. It was not, therefore, mere blind 
enthusiasm which had prompted him to coax Erich Miiller 
from his home and to offer to train him at his own expense, 
but a quick appreciation of the material before him. He saw 
no more in Erich than there really was—a manly physique, 
a fine open countenance with a readily-changing expression, 
and a voice of extraordinary quality and range. With such 
advantages, what might,not this young Apollo become? At 
any rate, it was worth trying; and Herr M , with his usual 
foresight, made such an arrangement with his future pupil that 
in any case his pocket would not be seriously affected. During 
his “‘ Lehrjahoe”’ he was to be allowed a hundred: marks a 
month—not a very liberal allowance, truly, but still enough 
for a man of frugal habits—and Herr M , with a wide 


experience of German youth, had visions of a too-frequent 
indulgence in visits to the Léwenbrau, if his protégé were 
allowed to possess money much in excess of his immediate 
wants. 


CHAPTER II.—IN MunIcuH. 


ONE Sunday in the beginning of September, a little more than 
two years after the events related in the previous chapter, there 
was an exceptionally large attendance at high mass in the 
Hofkirche in Munich. Beside the people who were returning 
from their summer holidays, there were also more than the 
usual number of visitors, who had been attracted to the city to 
witness the gala representation of Siegfried, which had long 
been announced for the anniversary of Wagner’s death. It was 
for this occasion that Herr Hirsch had brought his daughter to 
the capital, and they were now amongst the congregation 
assembled in the church. Elise was not a little bewildered 
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and impressed by the novelty of her surroundings. It was her 

first visit to Munich, and the magnificence of the city, com- 

bined with the keen interest she felt in the opera, excited her 

beyond measure. She was most anxious to hear the singer of 
whom there had been so much talk, and who was to play the 

title réle—no other than Erich Miller. The story of his humble 

origin and remarkable talent, together with his marvellously 

rapid development under the tuition of Herr M , were the 

subjects of conversation all over Munich. She had listened to 

the various versions of the tale with much amusement and 

with a feeling of pride at the thought that, had she chosen, ° 
she could have supplied a far more correct and detailed account 

of the singer. She had known and appreciated him as a poor 

carpenter, a state in which the present admirers of his genius 

would have passed him over unobserved. It was not, therefore, 

very much to be wondered at, that, impressed as Elise was by 

the grandeur and effective sombreness of the church, her 

thoughts, nevertheless, occasionally wandered to the perform- 

ance which would take place on the morrow. 

As the congregation rose to sing, she became aware of a 
voice near her, that seemed to dominate all the rest. Instinc- 
tively she thought of Erich Miiller, and turning round in the 
direction from which it came, she was half-startled to see that 
she was right. 

“Father!” she hurriedly exclaimed; “why, there’s Erich 
Miller; how he has changed!” 

Herr Hirsch could not help thinking so, too, as he caught 
sight of the young man’s face. He had lost all his boyish 
appearance, and had grown handsomer and more refined than 
he had formerly been. But Herr Hirsch was most struck by 
the young fellow's pallor and emaciation. He could see at a 
glance that his robust health had deserted him, and he silently 
complimented himself on his sagacity in having foretold no 
satisfactory results from the career the young carpenter was 
adopting. 

Elise and her father looked for the singer as they left the 
church, but did not again catch sight of him. 

‘It’s just how I said it would be, Elise,” Herr Hirsch broke 
out, as soon as they were outside, “‘ when you told me he had 
been taken up by that operatic man. I don’t say he hasn’t 
27* 
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made him into a singer, but look at the fellow—a mere wreck 
of what he was! A nice life he has led here, I’ll warrant.” 

** But, father, you never heard any ill of Erich Miller, ’m 
sure ; and perhaps his looks are due to overwork.” 

*‘Fiddlestick! Overwork, indeed! If you take a man out of 
his proper sphere and try to make something grand of him, 
you may be sure he’ll come to no good.” 

From these remarks it may be gathered that Herr Hirsch, 
as a highly common-sense man, had little toleration for 
romance. 

Elise did not make any further comment on the young man. 
She knew that, estimable as her father was, on some points he 
held narrow-minded views, and was not to be shaken in them. 
But, all the same, she could not dismiss Erich’s strangely- 
altered face from her thoughts for some time. From what- 
ever cause his ill-looks might result—and she felt certain 
that they could only be from the strain that had been put 
upon him—she was quite alarmed to see how his health had 
suffered. 

Erich, meanwhile, had hurriedly left the church at the 
conclusion of the service, so as to avoid a direct meeting 
with the Hirsches, which he feared they might regard as 
obtrusive. He had at once seen Elise in the Hofkirche, 
and was not altogether unprepared for her presence there. 
His mother had written to him of her intended visit to 
Munich, of which the chief object was the performance of 
‘* Siegfried.” He would have loved to have spoken to Elise, 
but he had not forgotten the difference in their former stations, 
and so unassuming was he, that, altered as his position was, 
he was afraid Herr Hirsch might not wish his daughter to 
hold any conversation with him. He realised, of course, what 
an important part he was to play the following evening; but, 
although the honour conferred on him was largely due to his 
own untiring exertions, he considered he owed everything to 
Herr M ; and his brother artistes had not been slow in 
impressing this upon him. They envied him his extreme 
good luck; they thought of their own long years of training 
and of stage experience, but they seemed to forget that Erich, 
too, had endured hardships and gone through hours of 
exhausting practising. It was this strain, and the care he 
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had constantly to take in order to eke out a subsistence from 
his small means, that had undermined his constitution and 
preyed upon his health, even more than he himself was aware. 
An irritating cough and a slight difficulty in his breathing had 
troubled him several times of late, but he only attributed it to 
being a little overdone from the anxiety which the coming 
performance had inevitably caused him. 


* * * * * 


A house packed from floor to ceiling had greeted Miiller 
as he stepped on to the stage, and at the conclusion of the 
first day’s performance—‘ Siegfried ’’—his praises were being 
sung all over Munich. Now, as the culminating point of the 
second day’s opera—‘‘ Gotterdammerung ”—was approaching, 
the audience sat as though enthralled. Not the least so was 
Elise, who had completely forgotten her surroundings in the 
all-absorbing picture of life before her. She had never before 
witnessed a Wagner opera, and she was amazed at the skill 
of both actors and composer. Miller was not alone in his 
magnificent rendering of the music; but in so far as he was 
comparatively unsophisticated in the art of acting, there was 
a spontaneity and freshness about his movements that marked 
him out from the other artistes. He seemed supremely 
fitted by nature for the part of Siegfried — young, hand- 
some, and fearless. One could not help being carried away 
by his earnestness, and by the manner in which he threw 
himself—heart and soul—into his work. The success of the 
débutant had been unquestionable, and the admiration of the 
audience increased as each new scene of the opera disclosed 
some fresh and unexpected charm of the singer. And now 
he was seated within sight of the Rhine, surrounded by the 
huntsmen, who had drawn near to listen to the tale of his 
youth and heroic deeds. The treacherous Hagen was close 
at hand, ready to thrust his murderous spear into the 
unsuspecting Siegfried immediately an opportunity presented 
itself. This was a scene Miller had found particularly difficult 
at rehearsals, and now he strained every effort to make 
the pathetic narration of his life and longings natural and 
interesting. As he came to the oft-repeated. ‘leit motio”’ of 
the wood-bird’s song, the voice was even sweeter than before; 
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though a careful ear could detect how the difficult music was 
beginning to tell upon the human organ. And now, rising 
as he sang of the glory of his fully-realised manhood, and 
turning his back for one moment upon his enemy—the next, 
he lay wounded and dying upon the ground. It was all over. 
A few last notes—breathed as the memory of his forgotten 
love came over the poor deceived hero—and the rest was 
silence ! 

Elise could not help her tears falling at the unhappy fate 
of the hero; but she little knew of the sadder tragedy behind 
the actor’s mask. Miiller was really dying!—not from a 
weapon-thrust, but from the slow and stealthy advances of 
a cruel disease, whose presence the singer himself had only 
the day before suspected. 

The opera was over, and the plaudits of the delighted 
house had died away. Erich had at last escaped from the 
friends who had come pressing round as he made his exit 
from the stage. He was feeling worn out, and their congratu- 
lations and predictions of a golden future had at length grown 
wearisome. Across them all there came to his mind the serious 
face of his doctor friend, who had surprised him a day or two 
ago in his rooms during one of his fits of coughing. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Erich had said, faintly. “It’s 
nothing much. I shall be all right in a minute or so. I’ve 
had these attacks before.” 

* Lie still, and don’t attempt to speak,” had been the stern 
command ; and then the doctor had watched beside him for 
some moments and was painfully struck, as he lay with closed 
eyes, by the way in which Miiller’s face had fallen away since 
he first knew him. He looked very grave, and took the 
opportunity of quietly sounding the singer’s chest. 

‘‘ What are you doing, old fellow?” Erich asked, opening 
his eyes and watching his friend’s face. 

“Oh, just finding out if there’s anything wrong with you, 
my boy. What does all this blood mean on your shirt ?” 

“IT suppose I must have coughed it up just now. I didn’t 
notice it.” 

“‘H’m; well, keep still and breathe deeply. Now again. 
That’s good! Once more for this other lung, and then— 
Himmel!” the doctor exclaimed under his breath, stopping 
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with a startled look, and raising his head from the young 
man’s chest, which he began slowly tapping. 

** That’ll do, old man,” said Erich. ‘I don’t want you to 
go on thumping scales up and down my left side. I’m all right 
now, thanks,” he said, sitting up and promptly beginning to 
do up the buttons that the doctor had unfastened. 

‘Oh! you’re all right, are you? Well, for the time being, 
you may be; but, if I’m not much mistaken, your left 
lung sa 

** Don’t tell me,” interrupted Miiller, springing up and laying 
a hand on his friend’s arm. ‘I know you mean it all right, 
but you forget my work when you talk like that. I’ve got to 
go on, whatever’s up; and though I’ve suspected something 
wrong for a good while, I never allow my thoughts to dwell 
upon it. You see, I’m in for a race, and at any cost I have to 
run it. I mustn’t let my spirits run down now with all this 
work before me, or I shall never get through with that 
‘Siegfried.’ It’s a tough job, I can tell you, and the only way 
to manage it is to go to it with a light heart.” 

** You’re right, Miiller. I wasa fool to pull a long face; it 
may be only my fancy after all, you know. Fellows are often 
wrong in their diagnoses.” 

‘In their what?” asked Erich, with the naiveté of the 
honest fellow he was. He had never quite shaken off his 
country simplicity. 

“‘T’ll tell you another day, my boy,” the doctor laughed. 
** Good-bye for the present, and ‘gluck auf’ for to-night. I 
shall be there, you may be sure, and shall expect wonders. 
Aufweidersehen.” 

He had gone down the stairs singing carelessly, and had 
slammed the street door after him with a vigour that seemed 
to flavour slightly of bitterness as well as of light-heartedness. 

Erich had soon dismissed the incident from his mind. He 
had a good many preparations to make for the evening, and 
felt far too excited to pay much attention to his friend’s 
words. 

Now that it was all over, and he had flung himself exhausted 
on to the sofa where he had lain only the day before, the 
whole scene came back to him, and he thought again of the 
unaccustomed gravity which, for a moment, had overspread the 
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young doctor’s face. Could there be anything in it, after all? 
Was there something seriously wrong with one of his lungs ? 
he wondered. At the thought, he looked sullen and inwardly 
cursed the fate that had led him to the knowledge of pain. In 
the old carpentering days they had been utter strangers, but now 
as he recalled his new life from its beginning, he remembered 
how, gradually, his cough had grown upon him. What was 
the good of people talking a lot of nonsense about the future 
and his brilliant career if he was to be saddled with a pain that 
might recur at any moment? And what was to become of the 
bright dream which he occasionally indulged, about some day 
earning a home for a certain young girl who was at present as 
far out of his reach as the stars? And he grew still more 
bitter as he thought of his mother, of her devotion to him, and 
of her sorrow when he left her. What had his voice done for 
either of them? At present he had not made a penny—had 
found it hard, in fact, to live on his allowance ; and at the very 
outset of his career, here he was beset with a threatening 
enemy. But then he thought of these two nights’ success, and 
his expression brightened considerably. He had sung without 
either pain or difficulty. As his friend said, perhaps it was not 
anything. At any rate, he thought he would wait until the 
next time his breathing: troubled him, before taking further 
medical advice. 


CHAPTER III.—AtT Davos PratTz. 


IT was a warm sunny day in early spring when Elise and her 
father drove up to one of the hotels in Davos Platz. It was 
not the brewer’s custom to make what he called these “ irregular 
excursions” at a time of year not intended for holiday-making, 
but Elise had so frequently been subject to ill-health during the 
winter, that he thought it would perhaps do the girl good to 
get away for a few weeks’ change. He thought her delicacy 
probably resulted from the excessively damp season they had 
experienced, which had been augmented by their peculiar situa- 
tion upon the river. She felt she should like Davos—the dry, 
pure air of the mountains was such a grateful change from the 
warm, moist atmosphere of the valley. She rapidly began to 
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pick up her strength, and in a week she was looking so much 
better that Herr Hirsch pressed their return home. To tell the 
truth, he did not much care for the society of so many invalids 
and consumptives. But his daughter persuaded him to remain 
a few days longer, for she was reluctant to leave the place that 
was doing her so much good. 

The very morning they had decided to remain, Herr Hirsch 
startled Elise by reading out from his newspaper the announce- 
ment of Erich Miiller’s engagement for a grand tour through 
Europe. It was to begin in London at Covent Garden early 
in May, and the paper went on to say that until that time Herr . 
Miiller would stay at Davos Platz to recruit. 

““ Why, we’ve never once seen him, father,” the girl 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder how it is.” 

“TI should think he has not been here,” he replied. 
**Probably he changed his plans after the editor got hold of 
this information. The fellow is evidently getting on,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and no wonder, with a voice like his!” 

After hearing Erich that time at Munich, even Herr Hirsch 
had been obliged to admit that, at all events, his singing was a 
great success. The conversation dropped, but Elise felt quite 
excited at the idea that he might be there, after all. How glad 
she was that they were stopping; perhaps they would meet, and 
she would be able to speak to the great man. Poor little soul! 
She had almost lost her heart to the choir singer who once had 
lived in her own little town, and had suddenly sprung into 
notoriety. Her dearest wishes were fulfilled when that day she 
and her father met Erich Miiller creeping along in the sun, lean- 
ing on his mother’s arm. The newspaper had not been wrong. 
Erich had been at Davos for two or three weeks, but was only 
just recovering from the most serious lung attack he had yet 
had. He had come there in accordance with the doctor’s most 
urgent commands. He had been ordered to Davos long ago, 
but had simply neglected the injunction as impossible. He go 
to Davos! They might as well tell him to go to the moon. 
Such luxuries were for the rich, for people who had made and 
saved money, but he—why, he was only beginning his career, 
and was just learning how agreeable it was to be received with 
acclamation wherever he went, and to be féted as a genius. 
The money he earnt was spent almost immediately, for now he 
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had many expenses and many made claims upon his good 
nature. After each performance he could feel that he grew 
worse; but, with a desperation which foresaw the end, he 
determined he would not give in without a struggle. And so 
for more than six months he had gone on singing in all the 
great musical centres of Germany, and at the end of that time 
had signed a contract for a tour through Europe. He was to 
have a few weeks at Davos before starting, just to set him up 
after all his hard work; and it was with his wonted light- 
heartedness that he wrote asking his mother to come and 
spend this happy time with him. She had needed no second 
invitation, but had at once set off to join her son. 

Erich could not at first understand what happened to him 
when he got to Davos. Instead of gaining strength from the 
entire rest, as he expected, he grew daily weaker, until at last 
he felt convinced he had not the strength to even control his 
voice. Without a word to his mother, he made an attempt one 
day when he was alone, with the most pitiable results. It 
brought on a terrible fit of coughing, followed by such violent 
hemorrhage that he was obliged to take to his bed. It was 
from this attack that he was now recovering. While he lay 
ill, he realised his condition quite plainly. He knew that he 
would never sing again, that he was slowly dying. He saw 
that for the past few months he had been working against his 
strength, that his spirit alone had kept him up. And now 
utter collapse had supervened, and he could scarcely disguise 
his state of hopelessness from his mother. But he must keep 
up the farce as long as possible, little dreaming that his mother 
had seen how seriously ill he was from the moment she joined 
him. It was only a few days after these two had set 
themselves to play their parts, that they first met Elise. She 
and her father were both shocked at the ravages the disease 
had made upon the young man. She made no hesitation in 
speaking to her old friends, and at the invalid’s pressing request 
she promised to come and see him that very day. Herr 
Hirsch made no objection—his heart smote him for the unkind 
interpretation he had formerly put on Miiller’s looks. The 
three passed many precious hours of happiness together, 
talking over old times and of all that had intervened between 
then and the present. The painful subject of Erich’s health 
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was never broached, and it was quite pathetic to see how 
careful they were to avoid any mention of the future. 

One evening that Erich was feeling better than usual, he had 
been telling Elsie and his mother some of his experiences in 
Munich, and describing to them his life of musical training. 
Frau Muller was so much upset by the tale, and so troubled 
when she thought of the cruel reward of all that patient work— 
when she contrasted the strong, healthy lad of a few years ago 
with the sadly-wasted frame that lay before her—that she could 
not trust herself to remain in the room any longer. Erich and 
Elise were therefore left alone for a while, and after a pause he 
turned to her, saying : ; 

“Do you know, Fraulein, what was one of my most cheering 
thoughts during those months of work and struggle? I used 
to think of a time in the dim future when, if my singing were 
successful, I should be able to offer a home to a lady I had long 
since admired in my native town, but who was far above me. 
It may have been very audacious in me, but I used to think 
that she was so sweet and loving, that she would perhaps be 
able to forget my lowly birth if ever I grew rich, and would 
forgive me if I asked her to become my wife. And now I feel 
that it can never be,” the poor fellow went on, almost to 
himself, the tears trembling in his eyes. 

“Do not say that, Erich,” she whispered. ‘‘I know you 
are weak and ill now, but we hope you will recover and get 
back your voice as of old, and then ws 

“Do you mean you love me?” he interrupted, eagerly. “I 
have never dared to hope it, and should not have spoken, only 
that I know now I can never get well, and I felt I wanted to 
tell you before I die.” 

“Erich, for pity’s sake do not speak in that way. If you 
knew how I have admired you always, and more than ever 
since I heard you sing ‘ Siegfried’ six months ago, you would 
not pain me by recalling the difference between our former 
stations. Since we have been together here I have felt my 
admiration developing into something stronger and better. 
Do you understand me, Erich?” 

“Oh! it is worth dying so young to hear you say those 
precious words, Elise. I do not mind going half so much now, 
for if I had been well and strong I might never have dared to 
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open my lips to you. And, do you know, I feel better to-night 
than I have felt for a long time?” 

**T am so glad, dearest. But it is very wrong of you to have 
excited yourself so much,” she said, gently, as she noticed the 
bright red spot that burned in either sunken cheek. ‘I shall 
not let you talk any more now, but we will speak of this again 
together in the morning.” 

‘“‘ Kiss me once, Elise, before you leave me. And—and you 
will not forget that I have always loved you.” 

Elise made no reply—she felt she could not. She bent over 
him tenderly, and in another minute had left the room. 

Early next morning Erich Miiller passed quietly away. The 
closely-drawn blinds of the little house told the sad news to 
the girl, as she hurried anxiously along to pay her promised 
morning visit. 

“‘Scheiden! ja scheiden!” At last it had come, that cruel 
and eternal parting which she had so long dreaded, and she 
looked forward to the future as one before whom stretches a 
vast and arid waste. 

““Whom the gods love die young.” Erich Miiller lies in 
the churchyard at Davos amidst the calm of the Alpine 
snows, and Elise leads her sad and lonely existence within 
the convent walls of a rigid order. 


H. VIoLET MYERS. 








AH Week of Mappiness. 








‘The innocence of the man having been now fully established, the 
Queen has been pleased to grant him a free pardon.” —Dazly » May 23, 18—. 





THE prison warders wished him “ good-bye”; the chaplain, 
who was always kind, shook hands. Money there was, too, 
for him to receive that he had been unconsciously earning— 
for he had certainly never thought about it—and even farthings 
amount to something in ten years, though they would never 
have reached the sum presented to him now; but the chaplain 
was always kind, and even the sterner authorities were desirous 
to make some atonement towards so injured a man. 

In these days of philanthropy few ever leave prison helpless 
or without friends, so the Man was met by kind, unknown 
persons, who spoke words of hopefulness and comfort, and 
offered to find him shelter and work. But the latter he was 
far from desiring; perhaps he thought he had done enough, 
and he had no reason to require it, having plenty of money in 
his pockets. 

He metaphorically, if not in reality, shook off his would-be 
friends, and refused their aid ; the sound of their strange voices 
worried him, and he wanted to be alone. He was once more 
in the world, and it dazed him; the noise and bustle of life and 
the crowds of men frightened him. He wanted to get far away 
from it all, into an atmosphere where he could breathe; into 
a place where he could throw up his arms, and shout or cry 
undisturbed. He could not walk steadily nor straight, neither 
could he hold his head erect; much as he tried, he could not 
get out of people’s way, and several times he collided with 
them—one or two swore at him, making him shrink nervously 
away. 

The whirl of traffic made him giddy; he ran a risk of being 
knocked down. Once a policeman caught hold of him and 
pulled him from the road. The Man never thanked the officer 
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“for saving him from injury—speech forsook him ; something in 
the sight of that blue uniform recalled some awful memory of 
the past, for a cold perspiration burst out from every pore. 
Hastily he turned down a side street into a quieter locality, 
trembling in every limb. A mist was before his eyes; he tried 
to clear it away, for he must get on out of sight of these 
prison-like brick walls which grew on every side—out of reach 
of these terrible men. 

He walked on as quickly as he could; but all was so new 
and strange—even to the length of his coat sleeves and the 
flapping of his trousers on his boots—and his rate of travelling 
was greatly impeded by a weight as of iron on one side, which 
gave him a shuffling gait. He grew faint and hungry, and 
wondered, vaguely, if it were not dinner time; then, with a 
start, remembered that he could dine when he pleased, and 
upon what he pleased, for he had plenty of money in his 
pockets. 

He cast furtive, inquiring glances around till he detected a 
shop where viands ready cooked were displayed in the window; 
to one accustomed to such different fare they looked deliciously 
tempting, and he prolonged his gaze till he saw, reflected 
in the glass, the face of a man he seemed to know. The 
Man turned quickly, but no acquaintance stood there. 
Startled and alarmed, he walked on till a baker’s was reached, 
and turning in, he nervously, as one who fears to hear his 
own voice, asked for bread. The girl serving wrapped him up 
a loaf, and without raising his head, nor daring to meet her 
eyes, he mechanically laid down a coin and turned away. 

“Your change, sir,” she cried loudly, and he stood half 
petrified at her words—it was so long since he had received 
that title, and yet he had always had it addressed to him once. 
He remembered it perfectly now; there was another name, too, 
but that he could not recall—only Twenty-seven, and that 
resounded through his bewildered head, and beat out all other 
names. 

Bricks and mortar, houses, shops, and worse, men in 
hundreds all moving around him, combined with a thundering, 
roaring din, cabs dashing by, noisily rattling over large stones. 
The man recognised this place, with its immense yard. It was 
.a railway station, and his heart began to throb painfully with 
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excitement. It would help him to get away from these crowds™ 
of men, take him to the beautiful, blessed, glorious country, 
where he could be alone and at rest. For some time he 
watched others passing the pigeon-holes and taking their 
tickets, before he could summon sufficient courage to follow 
their example, though he had really no cause for alarm; he 
could easily pay any fare, however exorbitant, for he had 
plenty of money in his pockets. He laid acoin on the slab 
and waited. 

“Place?” sharply demanded the ticket-holder. ‘‘ Place?” 
he repeated, still more sharply, while those waiting showed 
signs of impatience. Only one name seemed borne in upon 
the man’s stupefied brain, which he uttered in a half-whisper. 

‘** Wrong line,” growled the ticket-holder, and his money 
was tossed back, and he pushed out by the on-comers. The 
Man put his hand to his head, and made his way slowly from 
the station ; after all, he could find his new land without the 
aid of a train. By night he was quite worn out with 
exhaustion, but very happy. He had left the bustle of life 
behind, and was beginning to breathe the air of freedom. It had 
only come to him before in dreams, when waking and reality 
had driven him nearly mad with despair. He was not afraid to 
sleep now, for waking meant still greater liberty—so he slept. 

Still streets, houses, and men everywhere, but the man 
cared less now; he was getting nearer to the country, 
where he intended to live. He had dreamt of it so 
often, and he knew he should find it soon. Certain 
shops, too, were convenient. He could buy forgotten 
luxuries, and as many as he pleased, for he had plenty of 
money in his pockets. His heart beat faster with every step. 
He was gaining confidence in himself, the beautiful spring 
air blew refreshingly against his burning forehead; very soon 
would come the realisation of his hopes. Passing a shop, he 
looked in and started violently—the man whose face he had 
recognised before was there again. He was being followed, 
dogged ; he turned quickly, almost wild with terror. There 
was no one there, yet in the glass he saw him—he moved when 
he moved, he repeated every action, every gesture. Horrified, 
amazed, alarmed, he stared fixedly at the wretched-looking 
object facing him, stared till he was convinced of the awful 
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truth that the man was a reflection, and his own. A cry of 
unspeakable anguish burst from him, and he clasped both 
hands against his head, for it was all filled with shooting pains, 
and seemed on fire. A butcher passing asked if anything were 
the matter; but the man made no reply. He hurried on, sobs 
tearing his chest, with head bent still lower—on, mile after 
mile, till, panting, he leant against a wall, utterly worn out. 

In time he became less agitated, and tried to reason with 
himself. What did his appearance matter? He was going 
far away from the haunts of men to live by himself, in a land 
of birds and flowers; no one would see him there. He had 
not seen himself for ten years, and never would again; then 
he would forget what he was now, and only remember himself 
as he once had been. So hope returned, and the Man 
walked on. 

The dream was realised, the ideal place found—as he had 
been sure he should at last find it—and he was almost wild 
with joy. Around him stretched miles of unbroken country ; 
fields yellow with buttercups, red with trifolium, and pink with 
clover; a river glided peacefully along, its banks gay with 
cowslips and forget-me-nots; the air was sweet with varied 
perfumes, the silence only broken by the humming of insects 
and the voices of many birds. The Man stood in a delirium 
of delight—he thought it was heaven! Hour after hour he 
remained with the sun shining upon him—perfectly tranquil, 
perfectly silent, perfectly happy ; he listened, entranced, to the 
song of the blackbird, and at hearing the cuckoo’s voice he 
burst into tears of joy. 

Liberty to a man ten years a prisoner! and the swallow— 
best emblem of that sacred word—performed its acrobatic 
feats over his head, and the May-fly fluttered down to the 
river to end its brief existence; and the Man watched all, and 
gazed with rapture from the deep blue sky to the deep blue 
river, from the refreshing green of the fields to the brilliant 
emerald-green of the dragon-flies. He was’ in a region of 
bliss; he opened his mouth to drink in the pure sweet air, 
and, stooping down, played with the sparkling water. Then 
his heart gave a bound, for a large trout made a swift dart, 
forming the water into an arrow by its flight. At that moment 
a finch piped out “ Black gnat! black gnat!’? and whenever 
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after he watched the handsome spotted trout, some little bird 
always cried ‘‘ Black gnat!” till he repeated it himself, but 
never saw the connection between the two. 

A gentle plash of oars made him rise tremblingly to his feet 
and look hastily for a hiding-place, for a man was passing in a 
boat. He tried to reassure himself by remembering that the 
same law that had condemned him to a living death had now 
pronounced him to be free. He was no longer Twenty-seven ; 
he was—but he had forgotten that. 

The shock had tired: the Man, and he was weary with long 
walking; he lay down and slept till the stars came out, and ~ 
the beautiful moon threw her silver beams over a sleeping land. 
The Man dared not raise his eyes to meet those of his fellow- 
creatures; but he gazed fearlessly into the starry firmament at 
the brilliant constellations who lived in the land of God. 

Some indistinct recollections of childhood came over him o1 
having once told those stars to twinkle. He could not remember 
what he had said, only a few notes of music seemed to play in his 
head. It did not matter, for the stars understood, and twinkled 
in the friendliest manner, and the music grew louder and more 
harmonious, till it became a cradle-song and hushed him to 
sleep. He awoke with a start and sat up, gazing round with 
wild, terrified eyes; there was nothing to fear, it was only a 
dream. He was not Twenty-seven again, he was—Free. Was 
that the name he used to be called? He thought not, but it 
would do; there was no cause for alarm. It was quite light, 
and a nightingale was singing its solitary song in a wood close 
by. He laid down again and listened, the pale moonbeams 
lighting up his still, pale face. At one time it would have been 
his duty to tell people not to allow the Queen of the Night to 
shine upon their sleeping eyes, but he had forgotten all that 
lore now. 

The Man found fresh joys on the morrow, and fresh cause 
for thankfulness. In following a rippling stream he had come 
upon a lonely water-mill, and the miller, an old man as crusty 
as the bread he made, daily supplied him with loaves and 
every other necessity he required in exchange for shining 
coins. The miller asked no questions of the strange, tall, bent 
man with awkward gait and suspiciously-cut hair—a man, too, 
whose eyes he never met; it paid him better to suppress his 
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curiosity, for the Man’s custom was worth something, for he 
knew little of the value of money, and he had evidently plenty 
in his pockets. 

From all other fellow creatures the Man shrank away with 
painful timidity, even from little girls whom he saw 
occasionally tripping through the fields on their way for milk ; 
but the birds, animals, insects, and flowers were his friends, 
and amongst them he was supremely happy. Even the rabbits 
seemed conscious that they had no enemy to fear in him, and 
the squirrels gambolled and chased one another, perfectly 
unconcerned at his presence. So amusing were their antics that 
once, in watching them, he laughed aloud. He had not laughed 
for over ten years, and it sounded so weird and discordant 
that it frightened even himself, and the squirrels fled to 
their tree. Tiny rabbits frisked merrily in the fields. They, 
too, interested him—their happiness would be short-lived, 
for when the leaves fell from the trees they would be 
marked for doom. It was very merciful, after all. Why 
had not men shot him, instead of condemning him to 
a perpetual living death? Why were they so much more 
merciful to rabbits? Was it because of their diminutive 
size? He tried not to think of that living death—it brought 
back such dreadful horror, such agonising fear, it made him 
want to hide away in the woods, and he had been growing 
braver. He did not start now at the fall of a leaf; he must and 
would drive these thoughts away. It seemed very probable 
that they would be driven, for a fresh interest was aroused for 
the Man; he could not remember the English names of the 
wild flowers around him, but the Latin ones gradually returned 
to him, and he remembered—could it be possible!—the various 
parts of a flower’s anatomy. Scarcely able to believe this true, 
he dissected a buttercup with shaking fingers, and then slowly 
and distinctly repeated them. 

The veil was lifting from his darkened mind. He flung him- 
self down, and passionately kissed the foliage in an ecstasy of 
happiness at the thought of the new world suddenly opened 
under his feet. Was it a new world, or was it not rather the 
old, old one, that he had left so many years ago that the 
memory of it had become obliterated ? With trembling, almost 
painful, eagerness he again slowly repeated the returned 
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knowledge. He dared not force his memory, or the hammers in 
his head began to beat to the words, ‘‘ Twenty-seven, 
Twenty-seven,” till he was nearly mad; but he contented 
himself by searching for fresh flowers and collecting fungi 
from trees, and whenever the names did return, they were 
always in Latin. 

If this new, delightful life had not been going to last for 
ever, the Man feared he should not have time to get through 
all the work he had to do in dissecting the leaves and flowers 
around him, and giving them their proper names. What 
glorious expeditions he went!—over hill and through dale, . 
climbing trees and fences, and searching woods. He flung his 
arms over his head and cried aloud with delight, and would 
have run from exuberance of joy—but to run was difficult, 
because of an iron weight that always dragged back one leg. 
The birds and insects talked to him by day, and the twinkling 
stars helped him at night; for they were his friends, and he 
gave them names, and it strengthened his memory to call them 
over every night. The moon also must have helped him with 
Latin, for once he woke up and repeated a Latin hexameter. 

Oh, glorious, glorious life! What a divine resurrection from 
death, and to know it was to continue for all eternity ! 


* * * * * 


Two gamekeepers, in velveteen coats and armed with heavy 
sticks, came one morning upon a man who, in great anger, was 
endeavouring to break to pieces a gin, while at his feet lay a 
dead leveret with a mangled limb; they very promptly and 
naturally laid hands upon him, paying no attention to the 
confused explanation he tried to offer. He went with them 
quietly, showing no great fear until they met the village 
constable; but when that functionary dexterously slipped, 
for greater safety, handcuffs on his wrists, he uttered a 
scream so wild and agonising, that the three rural men, 
unused to scenes of horror, thought that it would ring for 
ever in their ears. 

The magistrate, a thorough sportsman, who regarded a 
forger with far greater tolerance than a poacher, was yet 
not disposed to be very severe towards this strange prisoner, 
who could not raise his eyes, and did not remember his own 
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name. He passed no sentence, but remanded him to see the 
divisional surgeon. 

‘He is mad,” was that gentleman’s opinion, and all thought 
he had reason for his statement when the Man threw himself 
upon his knees and prayed wildly to be allowed to return to 
the new world he had found, where all the birds and flowers 
were his friends, and the stars and moon talked Latin at night. 

‘* Hopelessly mad,” said the divisional surgeon, with which 
verdict there were none to disagree. 


* * * * * 


** Poor Number Twenty-seven,” said the prison doctor, when 
he heard the news. “ His liberty has proved too much for him ; 
he had better have stayed with us. The proper place for a 
madman is between four strong walls.” 

And a proper place of that kind was soon found for the Man. 
One of those grand national asylums, where even paupers have 
the greatest medical attention, and, of course, every comfort, 
as it is all paid for out of the public purse—which was 
especially fortunate in this case, for the Man’s pockets were 
empty now. 


VIOLET Woop. 
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H factory Girl’s Day. 


WE little think of how many nimble fingers are required to 
surround us with even the ordinary requirements of our daily 
life. We little dream of the hopes and cares, the joys and 
sorrows, the ambitions and despairs, that have been woven as 
thoughts into our carpets and curtains, that have been 
stamped on our wall papers, hammered, glued, and polished 
into our furniture. 

To realise all this, one must study a manufacturing town, 
and watch the streams of men and women going forth to their 
daily toil each morning, and returning from their daily toil 
each even. In years gone by it was unhealthy and dangerous 
daily slavery, not wholesome daily work; but Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1831, 1875, 1876, 1878, 1883, 1889, and 1895 
have remedied the majority of the former grievous abuses by 
compelling employers to pay in coin and not in kind, by 
curtailing the hours of labour, regulating the time to be 
allowed for meals, forbidding women and children to clean 
machinery in motion or be employed in certain injurious 
manufactories, enforcing proper sanitation and ventilation 
where work is carried on, and providing in many ways for the 
health and happiness of the thousands who make England the 
World’s Workshop. 

An outline of a day in the life of a factory girl may perhaps 
interest the reader, and invest with greater dignity the 
commonplace pin, that despised jack-of-all-trades—the pen, 
and the hundred and one articles, great and small, that go 
to make up the sum total of our comfort and pleasure. By 
the way, I may mention that factory girls have a great 
objection to be called “factory girls,” and they always speak 
of themselves as “ going to business.” But as “‘ factory girl” 
is the term most widely known and best understood by 
readers at large, I must, with all due apologies to the 
factory girl, use this defining term in my article; but in 
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justice I should like first to correct the idea that a ‘‘ factory 
girl” necessarily means a rough, rude, untidy, uncouth 
individual, for there are factory girls and factory girls, and 
if many could be truly united to the above adjectives, yet, 
on the other hand, there are many who could be just as 
truly linked with those adjectives which express the chief 
charms and virtues of a good, refined womanhood. 

A factory girl begins at the factory every morning at 6 a.m. 
or 7 a.m. where textile goods are manufactured—that is, 
where any material is made of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, china grass, cocoanut fibre, etc., while an hour 
later is allowed in non-textile factories, and here the girls 
may begin at eight in the morning. Factories coming under 
the head of non-textile are those where no fibrous matter is 
used, such as work in brass, iron, glass, and so on. If late in 
the morning, the girl is fined from a penny to sixpence, 
according to the ideas of the employer. It seems very hard 
that any deduction should be made from their comparatively 
small weekly wage, but yet, on the other hand, something 
must be done as a deterrent, so as to prevent its frequent 
occurrence, especially as even a few minutes less work may 
mean a heavy monetary loss and commercial discredit to the 
master when quick contracts are to be fulfilled, for if but two 
per cent. are twenty minutes late each morning for a week a 
considerable loss of time is involved. 

Much.as one deplores the deduction of fines from wages, no 
other efficacious remedy seems practicable, for to make up the 
time after work hours without infringing the Factory Acts 
would entail punishment on the innocent by keeping those in 
who had charge of the machinery, overseeing, and other 
connecting duties. In many factories, however, the fines are 
returned to the workpeople in hospital tickets or a sickness 
fund. 

But to continue: On entering the factory, each girl, 
after taking off her hat and coat, sits down or stands to her 
task—unfortunately more often the latter, with all its extra 
fatigue and possible spinal injury—the standing position giving 
them greater mastery over their work. Then commences 
the monotonous routine of each one’s especial business, 
varnishing, lacquering, packing, sewing, sorting, gumming, 
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glueing, labelling, feeding machinery with metal, silk, thread, 
paper, or whatever is to be hammered, twisted, bent, beaten, 
moulded, melted, impressed into shape or design for use or 
ornament. The skill and quickness with which the girls work 
is proof that practice makes perfect, while piece-work makes 
speed; and certainly piece-work is on the whole the fairest 
arrangement for all concerned, as each one is stimulated to 
greater exertion, knowing that the more she does the more she 
will earn, and that the lazy girl will get no undue advantage, as 
often happens when payment is per day, not per results. In 
an enamel factory a glass of milk and a biscuit are as a rule 
given to every girl in the morning, milk being a good antidote 
for the arsenic, antimony, and lead poisons contained in the 
dried enamel mixture which the girls have to dust off so as to 
form the proper letters or designs that we see on the enamel 
plate advertisements hung up at so many railway stations. 
Speaking of food, the Factory Acts demand that in every textile 
factory two hours be allowed for meals, and in a non-textile 
factory an hour and a half, out of the twelve working hours ; 
and these meal times must be a most welcome break in the 
monotony of the day, as, dressed neatly or untidily, with hair 
properly arranged or screwed-up into curling pins, according 
to the social self-respect of the girl and the class she belongs 
to, she sits or stands for many hours at table or press, under 
the supervision of a foreman or forewoman, or the ‘‘ toolman,” 
who, if he is a bully and tyrant, as some are, may keep her 
waiting for an hour—or even two hours—for implements, if 
she is not a favourite of his; this waiting meaning a serious 
loss of money to her when working by the piece. A perhaps 
worse tyranny is over-hard work, for though a medical 
certificate of fitness is required for a “child” or ‘‘ young 
person ”—.e., for all from eleven years old up to the age of 
eighteen—this does not apply, except to certain dangerous 
occupations or certain exceptional cases, to girls over eighteen, 
who then cease to be ‘‘ young persons ”’ but not always weak 
women, and sometimes even the strong are taxed by work 
beyond their strength. In the case of a young woman I knew 
of, she had to do such hard press work that the perspiration 
would roll down her face, while she used to pray to God for 
strength to be able to continue, lest she should lose her place, 
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and have, perhaps,’to face starvation. To such as her the 
mid-day meal certainly must be a great relaxation of the body 
as well as mind; the time fixed by Act of Parliament being 
of half-an-hour’s duration at least after five hours’ continuous 
employment in a non-textile factory, and four and a half hours 
in a textile factory. 

The dinners are either brought by the girls themselves in 
the morning, or else they go out and get it at their own 
homes, at some cook-shop, or some of the charitable working- 
girls’ homes. At one of these homes I know of, any factory 
girl, whether living there or no, can on payment of 23d. go 
and get there a good dinner, consisting of a plateful of meat 
and two vegetables, and also pudding on payment of a half- 
penny more—milk puddings being the popular sweet. Some 
of the best factories, in addition to dining-halls, provide also 
someone to warm up the dinners brought in the morning; 
while the most model factory I ever went over has not only 


a splendid dining-hall, but several cooks in a large kitchen . 


attached, where there are five huge ovens, so that the 
employés can either have their home dinners warmed up or 
be provided with dinners at a very moderate rate; a 
printed menu giving the tariff, and including, besides meat, 
vegetables and pudding, fruits in season, and non-intoxicant 
beverages of various descriptions. Such provisions for meal 
times, however, are exceptional, the majority of factories 
having no accommodation for meals, though by Act of 
Parliament food is not allowed to be eaten by anyone in 
work-rooms where certain dangerous or unhealthy occupa- 
tions, such as enamelling, dyeing, match-making, roughing, 
sorting, and hand-hackling of yarn, the manufacture of 
explosives and chemicals, etc., are carried on. No women, 
girls, or children may eat where any unwholesome dust or 
fluff is caused by grinding, polishing, cutting, sorting, or 
dusting, and other processes such as gassing and singeing, which 
are injurious to health ; while every girl employed in poisonous 
occupations must wash her hands and change her overall 
before eating—most necessary precautions, but yet often 
evaded by foolish workers. In some factories, ladies are 
allowed by the employers to come and talk or read to the 
girls during dinner hour for the purpose of getting a goo 
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influence over them, and it certainly does much to soften 
their behaviour and language. Married women are the 
greatest offenders as regards low conversation, which has 
a most pernicious effect on the characters of the more inno- 
cent young factory girls; and some manufacturers, recognising 
this evil, very wisely make the’ married women work in 
separate rooms, away from where the girls are. 

After the dinner hour work begins again, and continues 
to'six, seven, or to eight in non-textile factories, with generally 
a break of half-an-hour for tea. Overtime is forbidden except 
in certain special cases—for instance, where perishable goods, - 
atmospheric influences, open-air bleaching, combustion in the 
process of Turkey-red dyeing, the threatened stoppage of 
machinery by drought or flood, a sudden press of work at 
certain seasons, or other important reasons justify permission 
for extension of time. Under these particular circumstances 
a factory girl over eighteen may work two hours longer on 
condition that half-an-hour is allowed after 5 p.m. for a meal, 
and that the 250 cubic feet of space demanded by Govern- 
ment for each employé in every factory be increased to 400 
cubic feet during overtime; but overtime is not allowed as 
a rule to apply to non-textile factories. 

The monotony of these twelve or fourteen hours of factory 
life is varied only by meal times, and by surprise visits from 
the inspector, which are exciting if there is a girl under eleven 
to smuggle away, or overtime workers, respirators to be 
adjusted, overcrowding to be kept secret, and the many other 
evasions of the Acts of Parliament that continually taze place 
among employers and employés. A less agreeable variation 
of the monotony is caused by accidents, faintings, fits, con- 
vulsions, etc., all of which could be more speedily relieved 
if properly-qualified ladies were to spend their spare winter 
evenings in giving lectures on ambulance work to factory 
girls. By the way, talking of accidents, the great number 
that occur each year through the skirts of women becoming 
entangled in machinery proves that in no instance would 
the much-despised bloomer costume be of greater use than 
in workshops where machinery is used, for more horrible 
and more frequent accidents are caused by skirts and loose 
clothing catching in machinery than by anything else. 
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Factory life is enlivened by the unwholesome excitement of 
secret betting, which is often started by factory women who 
are professional bookmakers, while lotteries and _ credit 
drawings are other mischievous modes of amusement or greed. 
The lottery system is that so many girls subscribe sixpence or 
a shilling towards a new hat, boots, or having their photograph 
taken, and the one who draws the winning number claims the 
new hat, pair of boots, or photographs bought with the 
sixpence or shilling contributed by the others. Credit tickets 
are generally disposed of by some factory woman employed on 
commission for that purpose by a shopkeeper, the girl who 
draws the prizé ticket being entitled to credit by the shop- 
keeper up to a certain sum for whatever she likes to buy at 
once, on condition that she pays off the money in small weekly 
amounts. To be eligible for a credit ticket, each girl puts in a 
sixpence or whatever the initial amount is, and is then allowed 
to try her luck once a week till she draws a credit ticket, the 
shopkeeper amply repaying himself for any risk he runs by 
charging an exorbitant price for every article thus bought. 
The shopping is generally done by the girls on leaving the 
factory at about six or seven, or on Saturday afternoons. 
Besides shopping, these hours of freedom are spent according 
to the character, disposition, and circumstances of each one. 
Some go for walks or dawdle about the streets, others frequent 
music halls or dancing saloons, and some attend lectures on 
cooking or dressmaking, or recreation classes superintended by 
ladies who read aloud while they work or join with them in 
games or simple dances such as Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Factory girls are passionately fond of dancing, and after all it 
is only natural that their young limbs and young spirits should 
delight in exercise when one remembers the hours of restriction 
they have had to submit to previously, but the great thing is 
to guide their gaiety into a respectable direction. This is the 
aim of those who have their welfare at heart, and to 
realise the good influence of ladies one has only to go 
to some of the working girls’ guild meetings, attend 
Sunday classes, visit various homes, to see the difference 
between the girls who frequent these places and the girls 
who loiter about the streets or go to low amusements. 
The former are generally neat, quiet, with refined ideas and 
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aspirations, while the latter are rude, slatternly, boisterous ; 
though both have often equally miserable, dirty homes which 
they share with their relations, unless they live in lodgings, 
which, crowded with other families, have still less claim to 
their affection. There are homes established by philanthropic 
ladies where respectable girls are glad to board, but, unfortu- 
nately, they are not numerous enough, or sometimes not 
supported sufficiently. At these havens of rest a girl is 
generally well lodged and boarded on payment of from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. or 5s. 6d. a-week. One home I went over in a large 
manufacturing centre contained, beside the bedrooms, 4a 
dining-room, with book-shelves of books and pictorial papers, 
and a sitting-room with a piano. Here, in the evenings, the 
lady who had established the home and lived there, would 
teach them sewing, cooking, musical drill, hygiene, and 
singing. Among the girls at this home are enamellers, 
solderers, press girls, pin and pen makers, umbrella rivetters, 
lathe workers, confectioners, sugar toy makers, wrappers-up 
at chemists’, pinafore pressers and finishers, mineral water 
bottle washers, onion parers, etc. 

Saturday is a half-day, so the factory girl leaves off at 12.30, 
with half-an-hour for meals if she begins work at 6 a.m., or she 
leaves work at 1 o’clock if an hour is given for meals; or else 
she may work from 7 to 1.30, half-an-hour extra being 
allowed in each instance for cleaning or clearing up the 
factory, but not for manufacturing purposes. In non-textile 
factories, where the work is less trying, an hour and a half 
more Saturday work than that permitted to textile factories 
is granted by Government, though women and young persons 
may be kept as late as four o’clock on Saturday afternoons in 
a non-textile factory if they have not worked for more than 
eight hours any other day of the week, and in the dyeing of 
Turkey red, up to half-past four is allowed ; but the additional 
hours must have been deducted from the work hours of 
previous days, and two hours must be set apart out of the - 
time for meals. 

Saturday is pay day and spend day. Each girl receives the 
amount due to her, piece-work or per day—minus the fines and 
expenses she has incurred during the week, though it is 
shameful to deduct money for very trivial offences, or for 
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material, out of, perhaps, the mere pittance of from two to five 
shillings a-week, which is all that beginners generally receive. 
On the other hand, fines are in some cases necessary evils, for 
something must be done to deter girls from continually being 
late, stopping-up washing-basins and waste-pipes with all sorts 
of rubbish, using bad language, shouting, quarrelling, smoking, 
wasting material, eating in work-rooms, and the dozen and one 
instances of wilful neglect of duty which do so much harm, 
not only to the employer, but to the employés themselves; but 
a more just measure would be to inflict fines in proportion to 
wages. 

When the girls leave the factory and have had something to 
eat at their homes, or a fried-fish shop, or wherever is handiest, 
there is a rush for the shops, for saving, even when possible, is 
not a characteristic of working girls. They will often spend on 
their dress sums of money that many ladies would hesitate 
about, and very soon the 5s., Ios., 16s., or 20s., they have so 
hardly earned is gaily expended on some bit of finery they 
might not only do without, but be improved without. Gold 
ear-rings at about 5s. a pair are quite common possessions, and 
silks, satins, and velvets are to be seen on several backs on 
Sundays, while even a sealskin jacket is now and then owned 
by some envied married factory woman whose husband is also 
earning good wages; but such extravagant folly is fortunately 
rare. 

As soon as the shopping is over on Saturday afternoon the 
rest of the day is spent as much as possible out of doors, and 
in the summer months the crowded parks prove their apprecia- 
tion of a healthy atmosphere that does much to counteract the 
evil of the sedentary lives of factory work. In the winter, 
dancing and music halls are popular amusements with the 
majority, the quieter minority preferring to spend their 
evenings at some mission hall, where they can read, work, 
or talk, and enrich themselves by the influence of the good 
women who superintend these havens of rest. 


B. S. KNOLLYs. 
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La Petite Blanchisseuse. 


PART I. 


AT Villiers-sous-bois there is a little river, which winds gently, 
so gently, past the hotel garden; past the /avoirs, where sturdy” 
women, with coloured handkerchiefs tied round their heads, 
wield their resounding wooden clappers all day long; past the 
greystone bridge; past the swaying reeds, among which the 
water-hen builds her nest; past the haunted house, where 
somebody was murdered once. It is narrow, but it is deep. 

At Villiers-sous-bois there are two hotels, both of which are 
largely patronised by foreign artists and other visitors in the 
spring, summer, and autumn months. There are those who 
remain all the year round, but they are few. First of all, 
there is the artists’ hotel, where you will find principally 
English and Swedish artists—not many French. Here you 
can live at your ease, do exactly as you please, and, if you 
wish, bring your model with you from Paris. But the 
married artists go to the other hotel—the Maison Beauregard— 
which is presided over by kind, motherly little Madame 
Garnier, than whom a more accomplished cook never lived. 

Here you may see the stately British matron, who makes up 
for her want of inches by added dignity, brimming over with a 
sense of her own importance and the duty which she owes to 
society ; with her pretty English daughters, who are so obliging 
as to pose for hours at a time in the hotel garden in pink 
cotton gowns and shady straw hats, for the more fortunate 
among the artists. Naturally, there is a steady-going rivalry 
between the two establishments; and sometimes, when she 
thinks the house is too quiet, Madame Garnier says to her 
guests, ‘‘ Why are you not gay? I am told that they are more 
gay /d-bas than here. You should be gay!” 

At Villiers there is a grand old church, dating from the 
eleventh or twelfth century; and ona fine morning you will 
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invariably find four or five easels standing in the street in front 
of the artists’ hotel, all bearing representations of the same 
street vista, with the church in the distance—the figures in 
the foreground only being different. They are for the most 
part of an upright shape, the height being about double the 
breadth. One which I saw might have been mathematically 
divided into two equal halves, the upper half consisting of 
church and houses, while the lower half contained nothing at 
all but paving-stones. The artist’s object was apparently to 
charm the eye by his complete mastery of the science of 
perspective. 

There are those who say that at Villiers there are exactly 
twelve motives, which everybody paints. If that be so, the 
first would be the church, and the second would be the bridge— 
what the remaining ten are I cannot undertake to say. For 
the rest, the village is not interesting; it consists principally 
of monotonous rows of little white houses, but there are here 
and there interesting nooks and corners which are always 
made the most of. And for those artists who delight in 
les champs there are endless possibilities of work. 

The female population of Villiers is distinctly divided into 
two classes—those who pose for the artists, and those who do 
not think it good form to pose. And, of course, the latter 
class looks down on the former from the height of its superior 
refinement. But, then, the former have the advantage of a 
very substantial addition to their incomes during the months 
that Villiers is occupied by Messieurs les Anglais. The young 
men of the village, too, are not without their opinion on these 
matters, as we shall see later on. 

It was here that two young English artists came, fresh from 
the Paris studios and the ‘‘ Cercle des Mirlétons,” to study 
en plein aiy during the brilliant, breezy French spring. They 
were already under the influence of the Grez-and-Barbizon 
school, of which Villiers is one of the stoutest strongholds. 
They adored dim violets and pale bluish-greens, and they were 
convinced that “‘ avoid yellow” should be the first motto of a 
landscape painter. They did not, however, devote themselves 
altogether to landscape. When they had wandered about for 
some days, acquainted themselves with the capabilities of the 
place, and made several passing sketches, they began to think 
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of settling down to serious work. One of them—his name was 
Edward Tracy—had been smitten with the charms of a stately 
bonne femme of about fifty, who sometimes helped as charwoman 
in the hotel kitchen; and he was generally to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the scullery, where he made studies of her in 
the act of cutting-up vegetables or wiping-out dishes, with a 
yellow kerchief tied round her head. Before long he obtained 
leave to paint her in her own house, and this work occupied 
him for some time. Having the art of winning the confidence 
of his models, before the picture was completed he had become 
acquainted with all the gossips and scandals which had arisen - 
in Villiers during the past few years, both among visitors and 
residents, and this was no slight matter. These tales he related 
to his friend, as they sat and smoked in one of the boats 
belonging to the hotel—not the Maison Beauregard—after the 
early déjetiner, and before going to work for the afternoon. His 
friend Heriott, on the other hand, had made the acquaintance 
of a party of children, whom he studied industriously, singly 
and in groups, and whom he kept in unvarying good-humour 
by presents of cakes and sweets. Life at Villiers, under these 
circumstances, in the brilliant May sunshine, varied by frequent 
visits to the Maison Beauregard—whose visitors had now begun 
to gather for the season—by games of billiards on wet days, and 
by moonlight excursions by water on fine nights, was a pleasant 
enough affair for young artists who were not overburdened with 
anxieties for the future. 

“You have not made the portrait yet of Mademoiselle 
Clémentine, monsieur ?”’ said one of Heriott’s little models to 
him one day. 

** What, the little blanchisseuse? No.” 

** All the messteuwrs have painted her.” 

“Yes, my child; but thou hast moved thy head.” 

“Ah, I beg your pardon, monsieur !” 

“‘ There, that is right now.” 

‘‘One has told me that she would like you to paint her.” 

** What a little gossip thou art, Georgette! It is not 
necessary to believe everything that thou art told!” 

** Very true, monsieur ! ” 

““ Who has told thee that?” 


‘* Ah, monsieur, it was someone who knew!” 
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** How can’st thou tell? Many people say what they do not 
know!” 

“She is pretty—Mademoiselle Clémentine !” 

**Would’st thou wish to be like her, Georgette ?”” 

‘*Oh, yes, monsieur !” 

‘* And when thou art a big girl, Georgette, wilt thou also 
pose for ces messiewrs ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, monsieur! My mother is poor, she must work 
hard ; and if I can pose, I shall bring her plenty of money, 
and then she need not work so hard.” 

‘** But if thou art pretty, like Mademoiselle Clémentine, and 
all these gentlemen flatter thee, then thou wilt become vain, 
and wilt spend thy money on pretty dresses, instead of giving 
it to thy mother.” 

‘©Oh, no, monsieur! I will never do that!” 

‘Thou art right, Georgette! For if thou art pretty, fine 
dresses will not make thee any prettier.” 

Having delivered himself of this admirable lesson in morals, 
it was natural enough that Heriott should begin to interest 
himself in Mademoiselle Clémentine; and it was not very long 
before he had commenced a good-sized study of her, in which 
she was represented coming up from the river bank in the 
twilight, with a basket of newly-bleached linen under her arm. 


PART II. 


Ir was July, and the two hotels were filled with summer 
visitors. The garden of the Maison Beauregard—described 
in the prospectus as “‘ un vaste jardin ’—was ablaze with great 
poppies of all colours. A magnificent bank of them spread 
out its glories right under the bedroom windows, and 
Madame Garnier vowed that she slept two hours later in the 
mornings when the poppies were in blow. Some of the 
favoured ones from the other hotel were permitted to bring 
in their easels and make studies of them, Tracy was one of 
these. 

Madame Garnier was the mistress of twelve cats and two 
dogs, who now spent all their time basking in shady corners of 
the garden, rejoicing in the hot July sunshine. 
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**T should have had thirteen,” she informed Tracy one day, 
“but ce maudit chien of M. Taylor has killed me one of them.” 

“But that is all the better,” said Tracy; “you know, 
madame, that thirteen is a very unlucky number. If you had 
thirteen cats, something bad would be sure to happen to: 
you.” 

“Ah! perhaps you are right, monsieur. Do you know, we 
had a lady here once who never would sit down to dinner when 
there were thirteen at table. She remained always in her room 
till dinner was over, and then she would come down and dine 
alone.” 

** But you should have sat down with them, madame; that 
would have made fourteen, and then the poor lady would not 
have been obliged to dine alone.” 

**Do you know M. Morrison?” Madame continued. 

**T know his work very well,” said Tracy. 

** Eh, bien! He worked here for two years. It was he who 
gave me that picture which you see there. After he had gone 
back to Paris, he wrote and asked me if I would send him a 
cat. I told him that I had five kittens, and that when they 
were big enough I would send him one. Many times he wrote 
and asked me if the kittens were not big enough yet. At last, 
I bethought me to ask him what he wanted it for. And what 
do you think he wished to do with it? Why, to hang it! He 
wished to paint a picture of a cat which had been hung! You 
may be sure he did not get one of my cats!” 

Tracy expressed the most appropriate indignation, and cons 
gratulated Madame on having saved her pet from being 
sacrificed on the altar of modern realism. 

The heat was intense, and only the more industrious among 
the artists continued at work. Tracy had finished his picture 
of Mére Felicité, and had commenced a study in the old 
church, by special permission of M. le Curé; for he declared 
that it was the only place where it.was not too hot for work. 
That gentleman had also invited him to paint some frescoes for 
him on the church walls, which were rather bare. 

“It would be rather pleasant work, if one had nothing else 
to do,’”’ Tracy said to his friend. ‘‘ The fellow evidently knows 
nothing at all about church history ; and I could. give the 
saints what names I pleased.” 
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The hour between six and seven in the evening, at this time 
of year, was given over to bathing, diving, and other aquatic 
sports about the jetty in the hotel garden. The ladies who 
sojourned in the Maison Beauregard discreetly took their 
walks in the fields during this hour, for the gardens of the two 
hotels were almost contiguous. They had their bathing-hour 
too, but it came on earlier in the afternoon; and some of them 
were clever swimmers. 

The surface of the river was now spread over here and there 
with sheets of water -lilies—white and yellow—and other 
aquatic flowers. The water-hen had hatched her brood, and 
they followed her about, pattering over the flat broad leaves of 
the water-lily with their tiny webbed feet. 

One evening, our two young men were paddling about 
among the lilies in the luscious July twilight, having given 
up work for the day. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” Georgette’s pleading little voice entreated from 
the bank, “ will you not take us in the boat, my little brother 
and me?” 

“But thy cow, Georgette ; must thou not watch her?” 

‘*Ah, monsieur, can I not watch her from the boat?” 

“Thou wilt be very good, Georgette, and thou wilt tell thy 
little brother to be good?” 

“‘ Bibi, thou wilt be very good, if Monsieur takes us in his 
boat? Yes, monsieur, we will be very good, Bibi and I.” 

‘* And if thou hast need of a lily, thou wilt ask me to pluck 
it for thee, and not try to reach it thyself?” 

‘Oh, yes, monsieur ! ” 

All preliminaries having been satisfactorily arranged, 
Georgette and her brother were permitted to enter the boat. 
They sat together at first in a state of spellbound delight, 
fearing to transgress, Georgette only uttering a cry of admira- 
tion as the boat crashed through a fleet of lilies. 

‘“* What hast thou in thy pocket, my little Georgette? ” said 
her friend. 

*“* Nay, monsieur, it is nothing.” 

“But, ma petite, a bit of paper is not nothing.” 

Georgette tittered. 


“Come, let me see it. I know it is a piece out of thy copy- 
book !” 
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“‘ Nay, monsieur, it was not I who wrote it.” 

‘“*Who was it, then?” 

‘“* Ah, monsieur, it is only des bétises !”’ 

“But thou wilt let me see it?” 

The bit of paper was finally yielded up. It was a sheet 
written over in an untidy schoolboy hand, with many smudges 
and erasures, and it was crumpled and soiled. 

“Where did’st thou get this, Georgette?” 

‘**T picked it up in a field, monsieur.” 

The document turned out to be a dissertation on the young 
ladies of Villiers, their beauties, virtues, and shortcomings, 
each one being described in turn and by name—that is to say, 
those who were in the habit of posing for ces messieurs. 

‘* Tes demoitselles de Villiers,” it declared, “‘ are the most 
beautiful in all France ; elles sont blanches comme des pervenches. 
But what of that, when they sell their beauty at a franc an 
hour to messieurs les artistes. A franc an hour, if one works 
every day, makes a pretty little sum at the end of the week. 
This they spend on ribbons and other fineries, with which to 
flaunt themselves at the fairs and at the church. And then, 
if one offers them a present, why, they laugh at it. 

“There is la petite Léontine, for instance. She has been 
painted, I swear it, a hundred times! She drives her cow, 
or she sits on the bridge, or she gathers flowers, or she feeds 
her chickens, with her head on one side, and her sleeves 
tucked up.” 

All the girls who posed as models were described and com- 
mented on in turn, and in no measured language. This was 
read amid peals of laughter from the two young men; and 
Georgette, who could not understand their comments, began 
to wonder whether she had done right in letting them see it, 
Finally, 

“Then there is la petite Blanchisseuse. Her eyes are blacker 
than sloes, and her lips are red like ripe cherries. Her hair is 
gathered up on the top of her head in the latest Paris fashion. 
She is of a piety, oh, the most admirable! In the morning 
she is shrived by M. le Curé, and in the evening she is shrived 
by messieurs les Anglais!” 

“‘T say, Heriott, don’t you think it’s about time your picture 
was finished?” 

29* 
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‘Oh, two or three more sittings will finish it. Who has 
written this, thinkest thou, Georgette?” 

“Nay, monsieur; how should I know?” 

‘“‘Nay, but, Georgette, thou knowest everything. Can’st 
thou not guess who wrote it?” 

** Ah! perhaps I could guess!” 

**But wilt thou not tell me?” 

*‘ You will never, never say to anyone that I told you?” 

**T will die first, Georgette!” 

“Then, monsieur, I think it was—but you will not tell?” 

“No; not for my life!” 

‘‘ Then, monsieur, I think it was Auguste Noiret.” 

**Oh, by Jove, I know him!” exclaimed Tracy. ‘“‘ He’s the 
fellow who goes out every morning with two horses on the road 
to Fontainebleau. He always scowls like a thundercloud when 
he passes us.” 


PART III. 


**Do you know, Mademoiselle Clémentine, that one or two 
more sittings will be enough to finish your picture ?” 

“Ahi” 

** How do you like it now?” 

“T think it is charming! I like it better than any of the 
others.” 

“What! Better than Taylor’s?” 

‘Oh, yes, monsieur! ” 

* You should know something about painting now, 
Mademoiselle Clémentine ; you have jbeen painted so often.” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur; I know what is a good painting. Shall 
you send my picture to the Salon?” 

“No; I shall take it to England, and put it in one of the 
exhibitions there.” 

**'You go away, then, to England as soon as it is finished? ” 


“Yes, I go away soon. Shall you be sorry {when it is 
finished ? ” 


“Oh, yes, monsieur; I shall be sorry.” 


“But when I go away, you willfisoon forget me. You will 
marry and forget all about me.” 
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“1 do not think of marrying!” indignantly. 

“Nay, but, Mademoiselle Clémentine, everybody marries. 
Why should not you marry, like all the others?” 

‘“‘There is no one whom I should think of marrying.” 

Heriott filled his pipe deliberately and lit it. ‘“‘ Auguste 
Noiret is a trés bon gargon,” he remarked, meditatively. 

Clémentine started. ‘‘ Who has told that?” she said. 

*“Who has told me that Auguste is a bon gargon? Why, 
everyone has told me.” 

“It is nothing to me what he is.” 

“‘ He is a very good son; and, you know, a good son always 
makes a good husband.” 

“There are plenty just as good as he.” 

‘Ah, but you cannot marry twenty garcons ; you can marry 
only one.” 

“‘T am in no hurry to marry.” 

“And, then, he is not stupid—Auguste.” 

‘Oh, he knows a cow from a horse.” 

** And, you know, he is not ugly. He is a fine, straight young 
fellow.” 

** As to that, he is not so bad.” 

“‘ Confess, now, that he has already spoken to you?” 

“Oh, he has said many foolish things to me—Auguste.” 

“And I make no doubt you have said many foolish things 
to him?” 

“Oh, I have always laughed at him!” 

** Why do you laugh at him?” 

“He is so absurdly jealous—Auguste!” 

“He would not be jealous if he did not love you!” 

“He is angry that I pose for ces messieurs !” 

‘‘That is but natural. But when you are married he will no 
longer be jealous.” 

“Bah! I shall not marry Auguste.” 

** As you please, mademoiselle. You marry to please yourself, 
and not to please others. But I assure you that you will not 
find a better husband.” 

Some days after this, as Heriott was returning home in the 
evening, paint-box in hand, along the road to Fontainebleau, 
he happened, by the merest chance in the world, to fall in with 
Auguste Noiret, who was conducting his horses homewards. 
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The latter replied to his “‘ Bon-soir” with a surly grunt. 

“It is a fine evening.” 

** Oh, it is not bad.” 

“Your horses would make a nice picture.” 

** My horses! Can you paint horses?” 

** Oh, yes, I should like to paint them, but that Iam going 
away next week.” 

** You are going away!” with awakening interest. 

“Yes, I have finished what I have been working at.” 

** Work? Do you call that work, to stand at an easeland dab 
little bits of paint on a canvas?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed. It is very hard work, when you are at it 
all day.” 

** Hard work!” incredulously. 

** Do you just try, Auguste, and you will find out if it is 
easy.” 

**T should never have the patience to spend my time in that 
way. Do you get money for ces machines la, when you have 
painted them, par exemplé ?” 

‘* Mais om, Auguste! If I did not, I could not paint them.” 

** Ma foi! that is an easy way to make money!” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘** We other poor devils, we must work hard, in fine weather 
and bad weather, and get but little pay.” 

*“* Perhaps, after all, you are just as happy as we are.” 

*T do not think that.” 

“You have fewer pleasures, but you have fewer troubles.’ 

Indeed!” with an incredulous glance at his companion. 

*“Why do you not marry, Auguste? Then, perhaps, you 
would not complain so much.” 

“Marry! Fe ne suis pas si béte!”’ 

“But why should not you find some nice girl, who would 
make you happy?” 

“There is not a girl in Villiers who is worth that one should 
take the trouble to think about her. You have ruined them all 
with your maudite peinture!” 

“ Nay, that is not true, Auguste! There is many a nice girl 
in Villiers.” 

Auguste used an expression which cannot be set down here, 
even in French. : 
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‘‘There is Mademoiselle Clémentine, for instance.” 

** Mademoiselle Clémentine! She is the worst of the lot!” 

** Nay, that is not so!” 

‘She thinks of nothing but dressing-up in ribbons and 
finery to have her picture painted.” 

Auguste did not know, you see, that messieurs les Anglais 
preferred to pose their models in their everyday working 
costume, and not in holiday finery. 

“No, that is not true. Mademoiselle Clémentine does not 
spend her money; she puts it by in the bank, that she may 
have something to furnish her house with.” 

“Ah! You seem to know all about her!” 

‘* How should I not know her? I have seen her every day 
for two months.” 

** And she told you that? She thinks of marrying?” 

*‘ Naturally, she thinks of marrying. All young girls do.” 

**And whom does she think of marrying ?” 

“She has not told me that.” 

Auguste here made some rather irrelevant remarks with 
reference to the enemy of mankind. 

** But, I know that she likes you.” 

“Me! She does not think of me!” 

“It is very strange, then, that she should speak of you so 
often.” 

“Of me! What does she say of me?” 

“‘Nay, I cannot tell you what she says. I cannot repeat 
what she has told me in confidence.” 

‘Confidence! I do not believe it!” 

‘Oh, just as you please. But I tell you, my friend, that 
Mademoiselle Clémentine will make a good wife. She is 
careful, she is not foolish ——.” 

“Bah! C'est une petite coquette!”’ 

‘Oh, she is vain, perhaps; that is not surprising, when 
she has had so much flattery. When a girl is so pretty 


riod 


m It is nothing to me if she is pretty.” 

“She will get over all that. When she marries she will 
have no more time for posing, and she will cease to care 
for flattery.” 

Auguste made an exclamation which was intended to 
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express incredulity, but which expressed only an assumption 
thereof. 

“And, now, I will wish you good evening, my friend, for 
it is our dinner-time, and I die of hunger.” 

The picture of ‘‘ La Petite Blanchisseuse”’ obtained a good 
place at one of the winter exhibitions, and it brought the 
artist much success. And when Heriott again visited Villiers 
next year, he brought with him a pretty wedding gift for 
Mademoiselle Clémentine—which was not declined. 


ARTHUR BEAUMONT 





#H Confession of Crime. 


YEs, as I lie here on my couch on the verandah the time often 
hangs heavily on my hands, and I think it would take my 
thoughts off myself and this trying weakness and languor if I 
wrote down the story of my life. Charlie would say it was 
silly of me to recall the past, and he would be angry if he 
knew I thought of writing it down, and would never trust me 
to destroy it, as I mean to do when it is finished ; and, in the 
meantime, I can lock it safely in my desk, and will put a paper 
on top to say that if anything happens to me it is to be given 
just as it is to Charlie. Not that anything is likely to happen 
while I am writing it, for the doctor tells me I must not be 
alarmed about myself, as there is really nothing the matter 
with me now except this terrible weakness, and that, with rest, 
will pass away as the cooler weather comes on and I get quite 
rid of these constant attacks of fever; and it would amuse me 
to look back to those exciting scenes and contrast our life 
now and then. 

Who would ever believe that Charlie, the most honoured 
and wealthiest man in the Colony, and who is sure, they tell 
me, to be elected to the Vice-Governorship next year, had 
had such a past, or that I—let me see, where is last week’s 
Chronicle, with its account of society doings? Ah! here it is, 
with the notice of our last ball, where it says: “‘ The gracious 
and beautiful hostess, with her charming manners, made every- 
one at home, and with her magnificent dress and queenly air 
showed how fitly she will adorn the high position she will 
occupy next year”—had led a life that, if it were known, 
would certainly not place me in the exalted position I hoped for 
before long ; and yet I sometimes look back with regret upon 
those days. How happy we were, how bright and gay, and 
how without thought or care for the future; and the excite- 
ments of our life only amused us when they were all over. And 
then we were young and Charlie loved me beyond words—of 
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course, he loves me yet and is very good to me, but the duties 
of his position take up all his time, and I scarcely see him 
unless he goes with me to some big function where all the 
world is and he has no time to devote to me; and now 
especially that I am so weak and tied to my lounge I see less 
of him. Ah, me! I could find it in my heart to wish for those 
days back again, in spite of their constant danger and many 
hair-breadth escapes. 

Well, I will begin from the beginning, when I, a small, 
white-faced little girl, was sent home from India, in the care of 
the stewardess of the ship, to my father’s sister, with whom I 
made my home for many years. She “was the widow of a 
naval captain who lived in the country and tried to make both 
ends of a small pension meet, and to whom the one hundred 
pounds a-year my father allowed for me was a great considera- 
tion, for, though poor, she was proud, and tried to make the 
best show before the world, or rather her little portion of the 
world whose opinion was of so much moment to her. 

She was proud of me in her own way, and gave me the 
advantages of as good an education as she could cheaply ; she 
offered a home to a broken-down governess, who taught me in 
consideration of her board, and allowed a poor and unknown 
but clever music master to advertise himself by giving private 
concerts in her drawing-room, in return for which he taught 
me; and, being an apt pupil, I took such advantage of his 
instruction that I became a very fair musician, and was able to 
make the most of a sweet but rather thin voice. 

When I was eighteen my father died, leaving me his blessing 
and £800, and as soon as the six months of mourning were 
over my aunt decided that I should be presented, and have a 
couple of months of society, in hopes that I might marry well, 
and be provided for for life. To this end we went to town, and 
paid court to all our grand relations to induce them to help us 
get an entrance into society; and, whether or not they 
thought I should do them credit, they all did what they 
could, and I made my début into the great world. 

I had only been ‘‘ out” a few weeks when I lost my heart to 
Charlie. He had finished a brilliant college career, and had 
been called to the Bar, but was in the position of a briefless 
barrister and younger son of a well-born but penniless and 
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expensive family; and, though poor, his grandfather, a well- 
known retired admiral, would not listen to his daughter’s wish 
that some, at least, of her many boys should go into the city 
and make money. And so all their lives Charlie and his 
brothers had felt the pinch of poverty, and seen the struggle of 
their parents to make ten pounds do the work of twenty, and 
to keep up the appearance of, if not wealth, at least comfortable 
ease, before the world. 

Charlie was so handsome, and talked and danced so well, no 
wonder my girl’s heart went out to him. All my aunt’s 
good advice and admonitions were forgotten, and, in spite of 
her displeasure and thé angry opposition of his family, we 
were married. 

Just at this time an old distant relative of Charlie’s died and 
left him three thousand pounds, and on the strength of it we 
managed to furnish a dear little house in a good neighbour- 
hood, for, as Charlie said, the way to get on in the world was 
to put a good face on the matter, and live as though we had 
plenty of money to back us up. 

We had only been in our little home a few days when I gave 
a dinner-party, and asked all my grand relations, Charlie’s 
godfather, Sir Noel. Needs, an influential ‘‘ man about town,” 
and some other people we thought might be of use to us in 
our social life; and our efforts met with every success, for 
before many weeks we were invited to so many social functions 
and had made so many influential acquaintances that we felt 
our future success was quite assured. 

But, though we were thoroughly enjoying ourselves, our 
money was rapidly melting away, and we began to be uneasy 
about where more could come from. 

Charlie hoped for much from his political friends, and indeed 
had been promised a snug little post if the long-expected 
change of Government took place and his Conservative friends 
got into power. So, as he said, it was imperative that we 
should continue to live as we had been doing, and with the 
same appearance of wealth as before,.or we should lose our 
lately-made friends and the prospect of the expected post. 

We managed for some time very well, running up bills to 
all the tradesmen, but at last we felt we had almost got to the 
end of our resources, for the servants, not having been paid 
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for months, began to look black, and the butler, with many 
apologies, asked, if it would be no inconvenience, if Charlie 
could let him have his money by the end of the next week, as 
he had a sister dependent upon him by the death of her 
husband. So we were at our wits’ end when the evening 
arrived of a big ball at Lady Eaton’s, to which we were going. 
Just as we were getting into the carriage, a man stepped up 
and handed Charlie a note, which proved to be a notice from 
the butcher that if his bill, that had run on for nine months, 
was not paid before the end of the month, he would take out 
a summons against him. 

Charlie thrust the note into his pocket, and said, ‘* Well, 
Nell, we are almost at the end of the game, unless something 
turns up in the next few days, for, if this fellow summons us, 
all the rest of the tradesmen will follow suit ; and then good-bye 
to all our fine prospects and grand friends, and we shall have 
to fly to the Colonies, little woman, and take to ranching.” 

Charlie spoke brightly, but, poor fellow, I knew by his tone 
he was feeling very down, and it made me so miserable that 
I could hardly enjoy the brilliant evening I had been so looking 
forward to. 

It was a most magnificent ball. Royalty put in an appear- 
ance for a short time, and the cream of London society was 
there ; everything that money could procure had been brought 
together to add lustre to the evening. Flowers were in 
profusion everywhere, and it was a very gay scene. 

Charlie and I stood in an alcove for a short time, admiring 
the brilliant scene. How charming it all was, and how one 
would miss it, if one had to leave the gay world where we had 
been so happy! The room was very crowded, and a number 
of people stood just in front of us, so we could not move until 
the band played the march for supper, when there was a 
general movement, and the room at our end became rapidly 
empty. As we started to follow the crowd my foot struck 
against something, and looking down I saw a diamond neck- 
lace on the ground, and with a quick exclamation drew 
Charlie’s attention to it, who stooped rapidly and picked it 
up, and at the same time drawing me further back into the 
recess, said, as he dropped it into his coat pocket: ‘‘ Nellie, 
say nothing of our finding this, or someone to whom it does 
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not belong may claim it. Whoever has lost it will no doubt 
advertise it, or we shall hear in some other way; and if we do 
not find an owner, well, it comes just in time to help us out of 
a hole.” 

“Why, Charlie,” I said, “how delightful! I only hope no 
one will claim it, for we do so want the money, and whoever 
lost it must have plenty, to be able to afford such a magnificent 
necklace.” 

“‘ Clever Nell,” said Charlie, giving my arm a squeeze. “‘ No, 
we will say nothing about it, and let’s hope no one will make 
any enquiries about it.” 

After a little we also went in to supper, and on coming out 
after half an hour or so and finding many people gone, we also, 
our carriage being announced, drove away, the necklace still 
safe in Charlie’s pocket. 

On reaching home we took it out and looked at it again, 
and it was indeed most beautiful. The stones were magnifi- 
cent, and so well set, it must be worth a great deal. So Charlie 
determined to run over to Vienna the next day and see what 
the thing was worth from the diamond merchants, for, as he 
himself said most sensibly, no one could need the money more 
than we did, and the owner must be a person well enough off 
to lose it. 

‘It is not,”’ said Charlie, ‘as if it were a poor person who 
had lost his purse. One would feel mean to take that, knowing 
the misery it might cause, but the owner of this must have 
many jewels as valuable, and be able to replace this without 
feeling it.” 

Charlie was away only four days, and on his return brought 
back £2,000, which he had got for the diamonds, which he had 
sold unset ; and, oddly enough, we never have heard to this day 
whom the necklace belonged to, as we saw no advertisement 
of it, or even heard the loss of it mentioned among our 
friends. 

The money was a great relief. We were able to pay all the 
tradesmen, free ourselves quite from debt, and leave some- 
_ thing to go on with until August, when we were due at 
several country houses. So we again threw ourselves into the 
whirl of gaiety, and had a delightful time. Everyone liked 
Charlie, and he made many friends, and was always welcomed 
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wherever we went ; and everyone was so kind to me and said 
such nice things about me, that no wonder we were happy as 
we could be, and enjoyed every moment of the day. But again 
we were nearing the end of our resources and beginning to 
wonder how we should replenish our purse, when the time 
came for us to leave London and make our long-promised 
visit to Nunton House, a very charming old castellated house 
in the Midlands. The house party was very large, and among 
them a lot of well-known society people ; and the house being 
one noted for its hospitality, all was most charming. Charlie 
and I, not being such big people as some who were there, were 
put up on the third floor at the end of a long corridor, and had 
to pass several doors before we came to the main staircase; 
and in going up and down one door always stood partly open, 
and always displayed a lavish confusion of jewels, laces, fans, 
etc., thrown carelessly on the dressing-table, while I noticed 
that half-open boxes on the bed, and trunks with their tops 
open, was the general condition of the room. On. mentioning 
it to my maid, she told me the room was occupied by the wife 
of the Russian Ambassador—a pretty woman whom I had 
much admired and who always gathered around her a bevy 
of young men in whichever house she was staying, and whose 
rich dresses and lovely jewels were the talk of society. 

The countess’s maid, I heard, was Russian also, and both 
mistress and maid were noted for being careless and untidy 
in the extreme ; and the head housemaid complained and was 
told of the state the room was often left in after the countess 
had dressed for dinner, boxes overturned, and the floor often 
strewn with Worth’s best confections, and rings and bracelets 
thrown recklessly down, often rolling to the remotest ends of 
the room. And it was not long after this I saw it for myself. 

It was the night of a big ball given at Nunton House, and 
half the county were there. It was a most brilliant display, 
and in the gallery above, the musicians, all the house servants, 
and guests’ lady’s-maids were gathered looking down on the 
festive scene. 

In dancing with our host, a young cavalry officer—a large 
contingent of whom had come from the neighbouring barracks, 
—caught the lace flounce of my dress in his spur, and tore off 
so much of it that I had, after the dance, to make my way 
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quietly up to my room to sew it on, so as make it presentable 
once more. 

The upper part of the house seemed perfectly empty, and 
on passing the countess’s half-open door I was led by my 
curiosity to venture in, and it was, as I had heard, in fearful 
confusion : trunks open, and their contents half pulled out on 
to the floor, while the dressing-table was strewn with jewels, 
some in their boxes, and some slipping on to the ground. 
Among some laces my eye was struck by a magnificent 
necklace of pearls, while a bracelet of diamonds, each as large 
as a pea, stared me in the face. I caught my breath at the 
sight, and was devoured with envy, but was just turning away 
when, to my surprise, I saw a shadow pass the window. The 
night was lovely, and a brilliant moon shone in the heavens ; 
and by its light I saw the ends of a ladder poise gently in the 
air outside, and then slip softly into place against the 
window. 

It flashed through my mind in a moment that burglars, 
knowing of the ball, had taken this opportunity to enter the 
house, no doubt drawn there by the rumour of the countess’s 
great wealth. In that case, thought I, I had better secure 
all J can before their entrance. No sooner thought of than 
done, and I hastily slipped into my pocket the pearl neck- 
lace, the diamond bracelet, and, indeed, every jewel in 
sight, and quickly gaining the door, drew it softly behind 
me as I heard the sash at the window gently raised. 
Going to my own room, I hid the jewels under the 
mattress, and quickly rejoined the gay throng in the ball- 
room in time for my dance with the Russian Ambassador. 
After which, as we were going to get some refreshments, I 
stopped one of the footmen, and asked him to tell my maid 
to bring me another fan from my room, as the one I had was 
broken, knowing that, as she went upstairs, she would no doubt 
disturb the burglars and give the alarm. It turned out as I 
expected. She discovered, on passing the countess’s room, 
that someone was there, and running downstairs gave the 
alarm in the housekeeper’s room. A number of the men 
servants, headed by the housekeeper, rushed to the room, but 
found, though the room was in confusion, the men had fled by 
the open window, leaving the ladder in their hurry, and had 
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got off with all their booty; every box and trunk had been 
rifled, and everything of value had been carried away. 

Of course, there was a great commotion as soon as the 
robbery was known, and the police were at once communicated 
with; but the burglars were never discovered, though the 
police kept a sharp look-out on all suspicious people in the 
neighbourhood. 

I told Charlie as soon as we got to our room of my lucky 
chance, and gave the jewels into his keeping; and not long 
after, he took a second trip to Vienna and disposed cf them for 
a most considerable sum—they were worth so much more 
than we expected—which put us straight again with our trades- 
men, and seemed, indeed, the beginning of our turn of fortune, 
as.not long after this Charlie was offered a good diplomatic 
post, and I came into three thousand pounds a-year by the 
death of a distant cousin whom I had almost forgotten, as she 
took no notice of me when I was a poor, unknown girl, and 
only seemed to remember me when the fashionable papers had 
begun to chronicle my doings in the gay world. 

It was a relief now that we could be as open as the day in 
our dealings and need not resort to the somewhat shady way 
of replenishing our purse which, though full of excitement, 
was also full of danger, and made one feel as though one were 
dancing on the edge of a precipice; and yet—ah, me !—our 
impoverishment, living, as one might say, from day to day, 
and our secret doings known only to each other, drew Charlie 
and me nearer together than we have ever been in our 
prosperous days, and makes one give a sigh for the old days 
and our careless, happy life. 

Ah, well! Perhaps, when I am quite strong again and get 
rid of this faint weakness, I shall be able once more to ride 
and drive and go about to all the functions with Charlie, and 
be once more all in all to him. They all say this is nothing 
but weakness and these faint turns mean only that I want 
more strength, though they seem to me they come oftener and 
last longer each time. Ah! how I long to be strong again, 
and not be so helpless here every day! I think sometimes, if 
we were to go back to England, the sweet country air and the 
sight of the hills and green fields that I loved so as a child 
would help me get back my strength, and I would feel as well 
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as ever; but I am afraid Charlie would not like that, as he 
says he never wants to see England again. Dear me, there 
is that faintness again. I must ring for Brown. 


* * = * * 


From the Morning Post, May 10: ‘‘ We regret to learn 
from letters received to-day that the charming and accom- 
plished wife of the Chief Secretary to our colony of —— 
has met with a somewhat sudden death. She had been ill 
with fever, and, though recovering, her heart seems, from 
the doctor’s report, to have been in a very weak state. Sir 
Charles had only left her, after breakfast, for a short time, 
to attend a meeting at Government House, and she was 
on her lounge on the verandah, seemingly almost recovered 
from her late indisposition and in the highest of spirits. 
On his return, just before lunch, he found her lying back 
quite dead, a few sheets of paper, on which she had been 
writing, clasped closely in her hand, and the handbell, 
which she used to call her maid when needed, fallen on the 
ground, as though, feeling an attack coming on, she had 
tried to ring the bell, but failed. 

‘* Sir Charles was much overcome, and his sad loss has 
so affected his health that we understand he is withdrawing 
from public life and intends to return to England shortly 
and retire to his country home. His loss will be much 
regretted in the colony, where he was held in the highest 
esteem.” 


L. McQualIb. 
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The Glamour of the Broads. 


THERE can be no doubt that Nature deals largely in compensa- 
tion; and in no part of the world is this law more clearly and 
forcibly illustrated than at the Norfolk Broads. For the 
country is irremediably flat, and in many parts so utterly 
featureless, that the scenery has to be eked out with windmills ; 
and yet the atmospheric effects produced there are so truly 
marvellous, that they not only atone for the absence of scenic 
grandeur, but actually create beauty where none exists. 

It would be difficult to analyse or describe the charm which 
Broadland has for those who have once visited it. But the 
fascination is there nevertheless, and is felt by all who can 
enjoy a quiet holiday, and who love wild and lonely scenery— 
almost primeval in its solitude in some places. In short, a sail 
on these placid water-highways is at once delightful and 
unique. For they are not like anything else in England; a 
Norfolk wherry is not a yacht, but something quite sw generis, 
and a cruise in one gives birth to sensations which cannot be 
experienced elsewhere or under any other circumstances. 

The Broads can be approached from several different points, 
and it does not matter very much which you select. But on 
the whole, Aylsham seems the best, because the sail thence to 
Lammas, Belaugh, and Wroxham, etc., is so very enjoyable, 
and because the Bure, which is a fascinating little river at all 
times, is especially so in this part of its course. Indeed, its 
sinuosities render it most interesting; for the eye is carried 
pleasantly onwards by means of its elliptical curves and the 
grace and beauty of their development, and as at each turn a 
new view is presented, constant variety is the result. Besides, 
in this wild eastern region you breathe such a very old-world 
atmosphere that the spell of the past seems to be united to the 
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glamour of the present. For Norfolk is the very home and 
abiding-place of Scandinavian legend and folk-lore ;* and each 
spot that you come to is haunted with memories and associa- 
tions, and every village that you pass has its own tradition as 
well as other memorabilia. 

Lammas, which is the first stopping-place, is extremely 
interesting. It closely resembles a Dutch village, and is so 
still and lifeless that it looks utterly superannuated, and like a 
place that has written its own epitaph. But the ancient 
church is charming. It rears its old grey tower close to the 
water’s edge, and is embowered in foliage of such varied tints 
that they afford a new study in colour, and, indeed, form such 
a beautiful picture, with the time-stained structure rising in 
their midst, that one wonders it has not been painted and hung 
in*the academy long ere this. 

Belaugh also contains a delightful old tree-shaded church. 
For Norfolk is celebrated for the number of its ecclesiastical 
ruins and remains—those broken letters whereby we learn to 
read the story of the past—and most of them are beautiful for 
situation as well as architecturally interesting. It is a note- 
worthy fact, too, that nearly all the churches in this county, 
whether ancient or modern, are set on a hill where they cannot 
be hid, and thus form a conspicuous landmark for miles round. 
At Belaugh, which means “the dwelling-place by the waters,” 
there are many pleasant walks to be had; and, among others, 
one which takes you to a deserted old water-mill is especially 
interesting. Of course, ina region of this kind, which “ pro- 
duces” mills in every available spot, ruined ones are not by any 
means uncommon objects. And yet there is such an indescribable 
air of mystery about them, and they are generally so picturesque 
in decay, that they always form a striking feature in any land- 
scape in which they appear. As to the one in question—being 
silent, deserted, and in a half-ruined state—it has that touch 


* Hickling Broad, for instance, is so persistently haunted by a phantom drummer 
that the natives could not be persuaded to anchor there and spend a night on it. 
The story is somewhat reminiscent of Hero and Leander, for the drummer in question 
during one very severe winter used to cross the frozen lake every evening for the 
purpose of visiting his lady-love on the opposite shore. But one night the ice gave 
way, and he was drowned. However, he appeared in due form on the bank just as 
usual, but when the girl approached and tried to clasp him to her heart, he vanished 
into nothingness in her arms, it being merely his wraith, and not himself, which she 
had seen, 
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of poetry about it which at once stimulates and satisfies one’s 
inner sense. And, as the broken roof is green with lichen, the 
blackened walls are tufted with golden moss, and the shattered 
casement is wreathed with purple wistaria, the colouring is 
good also. Moreover, the quaint old building abuts on a 
glassy stream at its most musical passage; and while tall 
hazels and alders spread their sheltering arms over it, it rises 
from such a tangle of long grasses and brambles that those 
benevolent plants seem as if they were desirous of forming a 
bower round it, and thereby warding off the further attacks of 
time. Thus, it is a pensive, pathetic little spot, which not 
only arrests but holds attention, and is very attractive in its 
own small way. Though why the mildewed walls of a 
neglected old tenement should possess a greater and more 
potent charm than a lively, active young mill in good working 
order, and with all its natural force unabated, is one of those 
curious, complex problems which are always so difficult of 
solution. I suppose it must be because a scene of the kind 
offers so much more grist for the imagination to work upon. 
For, after all, the visible is only a mere fragmentary part of the 
real; and there can be no doubt that we derive much more 
pleasure from that which awakens vivid conceptions of things 
unseen—of things that can only be pictured by the mind— 
than from anything which we actually behold with our visual 
organs, and that offers no stimulus to speculation. 

Next comes Wroxham—called the Queen of the Broads, 
from its size and depth, and owing to the fact that it lies in 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque parts of the district. 
The Broad is only about a mile anda half from Wroxham 
village, but the river twines and turns and makes so many 
bends on the way, that the distance seems much further. 
However, that is all the better, for the flower-gemmed banks 
of the Bure are luxuriantly wooded hereabout, and there is. 
such a wealth of material for brush and canvas that one would 
fain linger and loiter instead of hurrying on. At the southern 
end of Wroxham Broad there are low hills of cultivated land ; 
and at the north there is a wooded park—bowery and shady— 
which rises like a beautiful green fretwork against the sky. 
Just there, too, the water is thickly studded with islands—so 
tiny that, when seen from a distance, it seems as if the surface 
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of the Broad were sprinkled with bouquets of flowers. For 
Nature, with her cunning hand, has so arranged these floating 
islets, that each with its fringe of great green leaves, docks, 
hemlock, and water plantain, and its clusters of pink willow 
herb, purple loose strife, and golden iris, looks just like a 
magnified posy, and the result is charming. 

Another pleasant place to pause at is Horning. It is sucha 
quaint little village—so antiquated in its aspect and so irregular 
in its grouping, but withal very effective and pleasant to the 
eye. The cottages of which it is composed are faced by a 
wooden quay and straggle along the water’s edge for some 
distance. They all appear to be nearly the same size, and the 
only salient feature in the scene is a large windmill which rises 
on a bank behind the town, and has such a protective air that 
it seems like the guardian spirit of the place. The best view 
of this singular district is obtained from the square tower of 
the old church, which, as usual, stands on an eminence—a 
steep, wooded cliff—but, being a little apart from the village, it 
does not come into the scene. The Ferry Inn, however, is 
most conveniently situated ; and while, with its thatched roof 
and pretty flower garden, it looks thoroughly inviting, the 
accommodation it affords is very fair, too. Of course, the 
appointments are not actually luxurious. But, then, what 
does that matter? Simply nothing to the well-seasoned and 
unsybaritic traveller. To him, all the various little drawbacks 
and discomforts he meets by the way are only part of the 
enjoyment—a whole bed of crumpled rose leaves would not 
in any jwise interfere with his night’s rest; and if he be a 
philosopher, he finds that while temporary deprivation of 
luxuries and agrémens teaches him the art of “how to do 
without things,” it has likewise the additional advantage of 
increasing his enjoyment of them when he is able to obtain 
them once more. 

There is a very interesting ruin near Horning, called St. 
Benet’s-at-Holm, which is well worth a visit. This ancient 
Benedictine abbey, standing on the site of a still more ancient 
hermitage, is situated in a very secluded, romantic spot, and 
was founded by Canute, as far back as 1020, in expiation of 
the terrible massacres and pillages with which he ravaged the 
whole region before he embraced Christianity. St. Benet’s, 
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though so much of it has crumbled away that it now looks like 
a tradition in stone, must have been a mighty stronghold in 
the days of its pride, and covered much ground, as its scattered 
ruins testify. With regard to its pristine strength a curious 
story is told. According to this account, St. Benet’s was 
originally so strong that it was more like a castle than a 
cloister, and was so well fortified that William the Conqueror 
besieged it in vain, until one of the monks, upon condition of 
being made abbot, betrayed the place. The Conqueror agreed 
to the conditions, and performed them, but immediately 
afterwards hanged the new abbot asa traitor. In most cases 
the king is stronger than the knave, though, as this instance 
proves, not always more kingly ! 

South of Horning and Wroxham there is a group of Broads 
which, though they don’t score in point of size, seem to have 
every other attraction. Moreover, the scenery by which they 
are surrounded furnishes any amount of ready-made pictures, 
owing to the wondrous colouring supplied by red-roofed old 
farmhouses, silvery reaches of shining water fringed with 
sighing reeds and many-hued grasses, picturesque ferries, and 
long stretches of wild, flat marshland. For the latter, notwith- 
standing their apparent monotony, are constantly changing; 
the lightest cloud will vary their aspect, and they seem to 
reflect every passing mood of the sky. 

At Surlingham Broad, its labyrinths of narrow water-paths, 
winding through what might be called walls of gigantic reeds 
and rushes, open here and there into delightful little pools, so 
lone and sequestered that the only thing that seems to move 
in them is an occasional swan, which you see floating grace- 
fully down the centre, duplicated by its own shadow. But 
the varied tinting gives some brightness to the scene, and 
Surlingham Ferry—a red house among willows—makes, as 
painters say, a very pretty spot of colour. However, what is 
most remarkable about the scenery at this particular part is 
its resembance to the “land o’ dykes.”’ Indeed, while passing 
through it, you could easily fancy you were sailing down the 
North Holland Canal. For there is the same flatness, the same 
drainage mills for draining the land, and the low, thatched 
cottages so suggestive of Holland; while even the natives 
bear a strong likeness to their neighbours across the North 
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Sea, both in build and feature; and, as no one minds being 
found fault with as a noun of multitude, it may be added 
without offence, in a certain stolidness and slowness of intellect 
also. 

But while Surlingham, Rockland Broad, and Langley Dyke, 
near Buckenham Ferry, are all worthy of special mention, and 
should certainly be visited, there can be no doubt that the 
gem of Norfolk scenery is Fritton Lake, and that a more 
enjoyable place at which to while away the shining hours of a 
summer afternoon could nowhere be found. The quaint little 
inn on its banks, too—called Fritton Old Hall—is a most 
pleasant place to stay at on account of its garden. For the 
latter is one of those dreamy, delightful old pleasaunces which 
are full of incident and variety, and which, instead of being deli- 
berately beautiful, like the parterres of the present day, are spon- 
taneously so, and therefore ever so much more interesting. In 
it trees and flowers dwell together in unity, and the combina- 
tion is charming. Because, while the former render it shady 
and bowery, the latter—sweet old-fashioned flowers for the most 
part—scent the air so generously that one could almost fancy 
that they rejoiced in their mission. Meanwhile, the lake, which 
is approached through this garden, gives you a sensation of 
surprise as it first bursts upon your sight, and you see it 
gleaming through the trees like a silver mirror. But, then, 
Fritton is a fairy spot from every point of view. And to those 
who can enjoy Nature, vignetted so to say, who can feel the 
elusive charm which hides in sombre tones and low colours, 
and can see the subdued bloom and latent beauty which is 
called forth when the sun touches the grey-green sedges and 
dark woodlands with gold—there is much in the scene to 
fascinate the inner sense as well as please the eye. Moreover, 
a strong note of contrast is struck at Fritton also. For 
whereas, as has been said, the surrounding marshlands stretch 
away in such unbroken monotony that it seems as if Nature 
must have been in a jaded, exhausted mood when she made 
them, here she has risen to the occasion and evolved the 
loveliest little sheet of water imaginable. For Fritton Lake 
winds in sinuous curves, like a river, through miles of ancient 
woods and heathy hills; and while the high banks are here 
and there sculptured into pleasant little creeks and inlets, in 
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some of them hoary old trees grow on the very margin, so 
that a boat can row under their shade and moor to their 
projecting roots. 

After leaving Fritton, the country for the next five miles is 
flat and marshy. But the aspect of things improves when 
you get to Burgh Castle, which is one of the most perfect 
specimens of Roman work in England, and, therefore, 
specially interesting. The ruins of this once stately old 
structure occupy a commanding position on a hill just above 
the junction of the Rivers Waveney and Yare, and they carry 
the mind back eighteen centuries, as it was erected in the time 
of Claudius Cesar. But still older remains are to be found at 
Caister, which is identified with the ancient Garianonum of 
the Romans; and in the surrounding neighbourhood so many 
coins and other Roman relics have been found, that the whole 
district may be likened to a sort of palimpsest, as, beneath the 
soft turf which covers the soil, traces of an extinct civilisation 
lie hidden everywhere. This imparts a great additional 
charm to the scene, even to those who are not of antiquarian 
tendencies ; for the love of things of old is so inherent in all 
of us that it might almost be called a common endowment of 
humanity. But besides the Roman station, about two miles 
from it there is an extremely picturesque ruin named Caister 
Castle, which everyone ought to see. It is one of those 
charming old remains which tradition has freighted with 
memories and time rendered beautiful, and it was built as far 
back as 1450 by Sir John Fastolfe, supposed to be the original 
of Shakespeare’s Falstaff. The house, which is shrouded 
in trees, formed a rectangular parallelogram, with, strange to 
say, the stables in front. And on an arch over a bay window 
in the embattled tower, which is still standing, the arms of Sir J. 
Fastolfe are carved in stone. He seems to have been a great 
personage in his day, and to have been an extensive landowner, 
as part of the parish of Oulton belonged to him also. Oulton 
is now a pretty village, and its Broad a placid, tranquil lake, 
which covers over a hundred acres in extent. It is called 
*‘the animated lake,’’ in contradistinction to the others, which 
are, for the most part, so quiet and secluded. And, certainly, 
on a fair summer day, when the surface of the water is covered 
with white-winged yachts and rowing-boats, and when flowers 
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are shining on the sward, and sunbeams in the sky, it does 
present a very bright and alluring spectacle indeed. 
But while all the Broads I have enumerated are more or less 
pretty and well worth visiting, it must be admitted that the 
interest of a cruise on them culminates at the picturesque 
Broad of Walberswick, which is so rich in memorials of bygone 
ages that the fragrance of the past, like the scent of a flower 
that is withered, still pervades the place and endows it with a 
charm peculiarly its own. Indeed, the whole surrounding 
district is a veritable treasure-trove to those who are lucky 
enough to discover it. But the little village of Walberswick 
lies so hidden away, out of sight and out of ken, that it has 
not yet emerged from its unmerited obscurity. However, in 
the nature of things, it must become known ere long. For 
{ with its beautiful ivied church, its pretty little Broad, its quaint 
| houses, and its old-world air, the name of its attractions is 
legion—that is to say, to those who can dispense with the usual 
distractions of seaside places, and to whom the peace and 
silence of the country seem infinitely sweet after the roar and 
turmoil of town life. To them, this curious, straggling, 
‘) Flemish-like little village would prove a pleasant refuge. Not 
| only because a sojourn in it connotes a total suspension of 
the ordinary routine of busy outer life, but also because the 
surrounding scenes form a series of views which are a continual 
feast to the artistic eye. It is true there is nothing grand or 
imposing in them, but there is much beauty nevertheless. For 
here, as in all flat districts where moorlands abound, the sun 
sets with unusual splendour, and there is something peculiar in 
the after-glow which tinges alike land and water, and even the 
roofs of the houses, with a rich amber light, and which lends 
such phantasmal colouring to the scene, that it makes one of 
the most charming low-toned studies that it is possible to 
conceive or imagine. 

A very pleasant walk from Walberswick is to Southwold, 
which offers special features of attraction to the pedestrian and 
the cyclist. For the roads hereabout are excellent ; running 
for miles across wind-swept heath and gorge-covered moor- 
land, unbounded by wall or hedge or any restriction whatever, 
and only interrupted here and there by groves of sweet- 
scented pines, which are remnants of the great forest that in 
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Anglo-Saxon times overspread the whole of this district from 
the town of Southwold down to the very sea itself. 

But to the antiquarian and the archeologist a still more 
nteresting walk is to Dunwich, which, though now a buried 
city—buried in the sea, and virtually as extinct as one of the 
dead towns of the Zuyder Zee—was once the capital of East 
Anglia, a centre of clerical and commercial activity, and con- 
tained a royal residence as well as an episcopal see. Much 
historic interest, therefore, attaches to this phantom-like little 
spot, which at the present day has dwindled down to a tiny 
hamlet, and looks so dimeand desolate that it is the mere 
wraith of its former self. But the ruins of the bishop’s palace 
are still standing, and are still so full of beauty and charm that 
they cast their spell even over the most unimaginative, and 
form a pleasant objective point for a walk to everybody. 

Thus, while cruising through Broadland, one’s interest is 
constantly aroused and stimulated. And though the region 
may have to beg grace for its flatness, its narrow rivers, and 
the generally unobtrusive character of its landscapes, on the 
other hand, Nature, with the slender means at her disposal, 
often produces the happiest results. And though there is no 
grandeur of outline to startle or surprise, the marshlands and 
moorlands are seldom dull; the soft, blue distances are very 
suggestive of hidden beauty; and at the dawn of day and the 
sunset hour, it is not too much to say that the land is 
transfigured. 


E. V. BEAUFORT. 
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HER name was Mary. 

It is the generic title of all that is sedate, sweet, and 
serene in womankind. 

None of the three attributes were hers ; indeed, she would 
have smiled them aside with that casual, imperious little 
manner of hers, and a supercilious uplifting of straight brows. 

Therefore, eschewing the unfitting gift bestowed upon her 
by certain godfathers and godmothers, twenty—never mind 
how many—years ago, her intimates called her Molly. 

Her vis-a-vis in the Hotel Excelsior, Varese, called her 
“one of the moderns.” 

And certainly she loved her own opinion, and aired it; 
wore her pince-nez atop a tip-tilted nose in an aggressive 
fashion; rode her bicycle in an assured way; wore an 
attire wherein a good deal of starch and masculine severity 
was conspicuous, and was in every respect the exact opposite 
of the feminine ideal conceived by the old-fashioned personage 
who chanced to take his coffee and roll at the same hour as 
she daily. 

Daily, at the same moment, they nodded at each other 
with curtness—her frigidity being the outcome of a certain 
overheard comment of his; his of deep-rooted prejudice 
against the whole of her sex that happened to be on the 
nigh side of forty, and to know how to wield a small weapon 
with dexterity. 

As to the comment, well, it had been an ungracious one, 
spoken when the proposed extension of a certain walking 
party had been laid before him by his friend, and met with 
the remark, ‘‘ Why on earth do you develop our outing into 
a sort of Cook’s excursion party by dragging a lot of noisy, 
near-sighted women up to the Campo di Fiori?” 

And the prejudice was part and parcel of a man who 
limited a woman’s sphere to the still-room—good, peaceful old 
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out-of-date word! John Brownlow had a dozen such stock 
phrases in the vocabulary of his belief that were words and 
nothing more—and the nursery. 

Miss Meadowes’s antipathy, then, like somany items that 
conspire to the aggregate of a feminine prejudice, was strictly 
personal ; his, racial. 

Even if she would not own it to herself—and on the whole 
she possessed the virtue of honesty—she could not and did 
not forgive him for keeping his eyes so persistently on his 
plate when he might have looked upon a very hearty, whole- 
some specimen of English womanhood, and had a venomous 
spite against the big book he was wont to prop up every 
morning between him and her while waiting for the kind 
services of a very fine garcon. 

The table he sat at was on her right, hers in the middle 
of the dining-room to his left, with a big window behind it 
that opened on a terrace where the roses and lizards basked. 

Mostly people in the hotel were early birds, and, therefore, 
it came to pass that a very pretty profile was silhouetted 
constantly for his benefit on a sunny background, with no 
other feminine profiles to dispute its very just claims to 
perfection. , 

For myself a profile has great charms, especially where the 
chin is statuesque and decided, and the nose small with a 
delicate upward lift. 

This man was quite dead to his privileges, and Miss 
Meadowes did not forgive the callousness. 

For she had the good—or shall we say ill ?—luck to reign 
a queen in her provincial town, and she enjoyed this queen- 
ship by virtue of a nimble wit, fine eyes, possibly the profile, 
and—truth compels me to subjoin the more substantial 
ingredient to her social success—a pretty fortune inherited 
from a dead-and-gone Anglo-Indian uncle, who was, according 
to popular belief in the said provincial town, as great a hero 
as he was a wealthy nabob. 

Report was not satisfied with putting him, in a glorious 
posture, into one mutiny—immortality in half-a-dozen was 
assigned him; and, as he had once been Dulstone’s darling, 
so was his niece his reflected glory. 

Provincial towns are apt to be enervating. 
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If Miss Meadowes had not had plenty of sound common 
sense to steady her, there is no knowing to what extremities 
flattery might have reduced her. 

But she had facts to go upon, and facts were what she had 
always, with a mathematical turn of mind, had a fancy for 
dealing with. 

Her glass told her she was above the average well-looking ; 
her bureau, stacked with certificates of all sorts, testified that 
she had perseverance and brains—Oh, happy blend !—out of 
the common; and her piano spoke back to her, and assured 
her that only soul springs from the wires when genius calls. 
Therefore she believed in herself moderately. And men 
believed in her too, and her—no, let us give them the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Whatever their allegiance implied, at a far-on stage of the 
twenties she was still unmarried, and very resentful against 
the first specimen of male indifference presented to her. 

‘Absolutely plain, too!” she decided, briskly, as she 
tendered her tenth curt greeting. 

Which was unfair of Miss Meadowes, since only a close- 
cropped inch or two of head, that in the days of hirsute 
luxuriance would have been curly, was ever visible above 
the inanimate offending barricade. 

To-day, the tenth morning that they had breakfasted at 
precisely the same hour and in the same manner, she was 
too busy with a prospective excursion to the lake to have 
leisure for much resentment against the stranger; and she 
proceeded to make her hearty breakfast with a certain glow 
of content animating her face. 

John Brownlow, too, happened to be in a softer mood than, 
his wonted one; he had forgotten to compare self-assertive 
young women with the demure old-world conception of his 
brain—a dream built unconsciously on faint memories of a 
dead girl-mother, set to the tune of a spinning-wheel and the 
scent of lavender, and a most unsubstantial, wear-out-able, 
milk-and-water sort of creation, as is the fashion of dreams. 

To the Spectator he was indebted for this half-hour’s pure 
happiness ; and wandering with the archaic folks of its pages, 
he did well to forget his present. 

.For, outside of this first grand holiday of his life, it was 
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a tolerably sordid one. He was deadly poor; and deadly 
poverty—alongside with fine connections who ignore you, 
and high ideals that escape you, and senseless pride that 
hampers you—means a good deal of weariness to the flesh. 

Possibly the friction of life had had much to do with the 
reduction of his adipose tissue, for there was not a spare 
inch of it anywhere to be found on his frame, and his great 
height increased the impression of leanness. 

Nevertheless, he was not plain. His profile had quite as 
much claim to distinction as Miss Meadowes’s, had she taken 
the trouble to study the matter. But she had not. 

She chose to ignore him—creature comforts were her 
consideration at nine o’clock in the morning; and, apart 
from that book-barricade, she would have forgiven Diogenés 
from the bottom of her heart, especially on this particular 
day, when the sun shone so brightly, and the lilies were 
waiting so sweetly to be gathered beyond the vines and 
mulberries of Varese. 

Everything was charming to-day. 

Her aunt was better, which was a great fact in the comfort- 
able disposal of a day ; for aunts are sometimes autocrats, and 
when the autocrat and the invalid are rolled into one, the 
blend is apt to be a terrible one. 

A little carol leapt to her mouth. 

She caught it back in the nick of time, and went on with 
her breakfast. Yes; there was no doubt that, from the 
feminine point of view, the continental meal was a vast 
improvement upon the substantial repast of the Englishman. 
What more appetising than bread as light and crisp as frost- 
gouched snow, honey sweet as if bees of Hybla had borne it 
hither, and coffee such as one gets chronically only abroad ? 

She considered her subject cheerfully, and, with a morsel 
of roll half-way between her plate and her mouth, became 
conscious that some repellent object near at hand had been 
suddenly removed. 

She glanced up. 

The barricade was down, and her silent neighbour was 
looking at her. 

It was a grave, almost analytical gaze that he directed upon 

her, and she grew restive under it; because she was sure there 
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was a smile somewhere in the background, and because, while 
it lasted, she was mesmerised into meeting it. 

Then her resentment flashed up speechlessly, and her 
brows, that were wont to play an important part in her 
dialogue, said a great many things unconsciously. 

Whether the man was able to translate their language or 
not, he withdrew his slow survey, and returned to his book, 
and, so doing, let the unpronounced smile have its way. 
He was reading Steele’s ‘‘Cupias non placuisse nimis,’’ and 
the paragraph that made him lift his eyes contemplatively 
was: ‘‘As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult 
task to get above a desire of it for things that should be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whose hearts are fixed upon 
the pleasure they have in the consciousness that they are 
the objects of love and admiration, are ever changing the 
air of their countenances, and altering the attitude of their 
bodies, to strike the hearts of their beholders with new sense 
of their beauty, which they are impatient to see unobserved.” 

And that he should glance towards one who was not, after 
all, a particularly vain woman, proves that either he was very 
deep-steeped in prejudice or that Molly Meadowes did bear 
traces of that long course of provincial admiration upon her. 

The tables at which they later lunched and dined were far 
apart, blocked by intervening pillars, so that the unneighbour- 
liness of her neighbour in no wise affected her once the 
morning was past. 

But whether that initial glance and unspoken resentment 
of it put these two on a different footing in their own minds 
thereafter, I am not sure. 

Anyhow, they took to exchanging platitudes on the vines 
and the weather when they met in hall or garden, and then 
disagreeing over them. 

Two days later, in the big hall, where Miss Meadowes, the 
centre of a little group, was discussing the latest book and its 
heroine, John Brownlow paused on the hem of the chattering 
coterie (there was a princess or two in it—foreign, of course— 
as well as women of five or six nationalities) to listen to what 
they were saying. 

He had read the novel under discussion, and liked it. It 
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was wholesomely free from the wearisome sex problems of the 
season, original and vigorous. But its centre was not after 
his heart ; she was of the active, philanthropic sort, and it was 
the passive person alone whom he believed he tolerated. 

**T don’t like meddlers,”’ he said suddenly, in an interstice 
of contrary opinion. 

Mary looked up carelessly, and, tilting her glasses at their 
most aggressive angle, ‘‘ I do,” she said; ‘‘ of course, over-ripe.”’ 

“Pardon me,” he returned, quite unabashed by her 
impertinent misapprehension of his meaning; ‘“‘we were 
speaking of women, not fruit. Amalthea was a meddler pure 
and simple, and she spoilt her life for mere faddist theories.’ 

** And what if she did?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling a dry smile. ‘‘ Well, not 
much, I grant, since she at least gained what she worked for, 
notoriety. It is the breath of life to most of these restless 
people. What makes any one of your sex—I am not speaking 
of woman the breadwinner—leave the beaten path of content 
and quietude, but from the desire for fame, praise, platform 
adulation, public petting? There was plenty for them to do 
in the old days of spinning, cooking, and home. government. 
But one can’t spin, cook, and govern noisily. Nor yet 
advertise our excellence in these accomplishments in six-foot 
placards and newspaper columns. No good work is done 
now-a-days but to the sound of trumpets.” 

Then his friend, a piece of red-and-white Saxon mediocrity, 
called him to a game of billiards, and he moved on. Miss 
Meadowes accompanied his retreat with an impatient tattoo 
of capable fingers. 

‘* What limitations!” she said to her neighbour, with a cold 
laugh, and fell to reading again, while she mentally registered 
a vow to abandon even weather platitudes with this 
prejudiced individual. 

But the next day she was thrown into something more 
personal than weather platitudes with him. 

She was sitting on a stone wall watching the lizards and 
swinging her feet—pretty feet, and invariably well shod—when 
he passed her. 

She had altered her breakfast hour that day, therefore he 
said ‘‘ Good morning.” 
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*“Good morning,” she said, picking a rose to pieces and 
swinging her feet a little faster. 

He drew up a chair and sat down, looking away over the 
verdant vine-spread slope with his finger-tips balanced one 
against the other. 

She, glancing at him covertly, saw for the first time how 
harassed and lined were his features. She noted it with a 
little contempt—the unconscious, inherent, vulgar contempt 
that human things sometimes have for something their 
inferior. She was happy and strong, why not he? Probably 
he was a few years ahead of her on life’s road; why on earth 
must he bear his burden thus soberly? The sun shone, the 
sky was blue. He ate, he drank; what more could he want? 

He turned, feeling her survey. 

“I wonder,” he said, “‘ whether a woman is ever quite 
unconscious of her good points?”’ 

She looked at him sharply, but his manner was so gravely- 
meditative that she felt it would be ridiculous to be angry with 
him for his odd unconventionality, and pondered whether it 
was more irritating than refreshing. 

But there was dignity in the voice with which she replied, 
**To be conscious of a thing is not to be vain of it.” 

And then she drew in her feet. 

‘** How needless !’’ he said. 

** Not at all!” and she sprang down lightly, and ran singing 
along the garden. 

Her voice was as full of spring and sweet refreshment as the 
first note of the cuckoo calling over warm, unawake furrows. 

The next day she passed him reading in the garden—such a 
garden of groves and dells and views and copses ; and, with 
the inconsistency of her sex, she sent out a sudden pity towards 
one who looked so solitary and alone, and with whom his 
travelling companion, a British Philistine, seemed to have so 
little in common. 

“‘ What a delightful day !” she said. 

‘¢ Yes,” he answered. 

‘And a delightful world !” 

He smiled—‘ To-day, yes.” 

“And why not to-morrow?” she said, sitting down beside 
him, and deciding that, after all, to look poor and unhappy— 
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provided you are handsome—is to be picturesquely interesting. 

‘*To-morrow is such a big word,” he said; ‘‘and, thank 
heaven, it never comes. Nevertheless, just now I am taking 
thought for it.” 

‘And anticipating cares for it that perhaps will never 
come ?” 

Her voice—a contralto—had tender modulations about it, 
and he replied to it at once simply, “ Yes.” 

He was a most unworldly fellow, in truth—not even wise 
enough to try to look prosperous when he was unprosperous. 

** T wouldn’t,” she said. ‘‘ Just for to-day, live in to-day.” 

Truly a day to bless the Giver for—waving green below, 
naked blue above, sun everywhere ; and the sparkle of water— 
a landscape’s smile—in the dip of a slope. 

‘Tell me,” she went on in her brisk young voice, “ what you 
are reading. Browning? He is a brave optimist.” 

** Almost a roistering. Sometimes we can’t get up to it— 
it is so exhaustingly bracing.” 

She folded her hands thoughtfully—an attitude that sat 
almost demurely on her—and “I suppose,’ she said, “it is 
easy for some of us to be optimists. It is for me. I am so 
happy—so lucky, some people would say; for myself, I don’t 
like the word.” 

He did not answer. 

There had not been much question of “luck” in the life 
of this hard-pressed journalist taking his first holiday at 
thirty-five. 

“Well,” she said, getting up with a cheerful laugh, ‘‘ the 
sun shines. It is enough for me—to-day.” 

“And for me, too.” There was a smile in his eyes; and 
Miss Meadowes sang as she went into the house. 

She half thought she would talk to him that night again ; 
but at night, as circumstances fell out, she had other things 
to think of. 

She was going upstairs when she ran against Dr. Garth 
hurrying down. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, quickly, ‘‘the very person 
I want! ’Tis a case of extremity. Extremity, I gather from 
my observation of you already, is gras what you are able: to 
deal with.” 
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She smiled questioningly. Aunt Priscilla was a terrible 
handful; they had met over her bed many times in the last 
six weeks. 

“‘ The little Prince—Carl, you know the lad—is down with 
the worst of his epileptic fits; his nurse sickened two days 
ago with influenza, and his mother, Son Altesse La 
Princesse,” he lifted his eyebrows, spreading his -hands, 
“well, she always tumbles at the first note of danger, a 
heap of imbecility and incompetence. I want you to take 
charge of the boy to-night.” 

“But Aunt Prissie?” said Miss Meadowes. 

**T will settle with her.” 

““And princesses—I don’t like them; a foreign princess 
will take me for an upper nurse, and fee me with a packet 
of liras and a half-worn frock.” 

** Nonsense!” 

**T shall go incog.” 

‘“* Have it your own way. An inch or two of cap is sufficient 
to dull the comprehension of such faculties as the Princesse 
possesses. I am sure you won’t let fancies deter you in a 
labour of love.” 

**T will not,” she said. 

“‘Thanks. Meet me in a quarter of an hour outside No. 76, 
and you shall have your directions. I have wired to Milan for 
a nurse; she can’t be here till to-morrow.” 

So Miss Meadowes undertook the care of the weakling who 
was his mother’s joy; and therefore it was that, when 
Brownlow strayed through the hall where he was wont nightly 
to see a certain girl in cheerful converse, a familiar figure was 
absent, and he retreated to the terrace with a sense of dis- 
appointment that he wondered at. 

Suddenly he took out of his pocket the book that he had 
been reading when the sun was high, and by the light of the 
moon he marked a passage with his bold pencilling. 


It ran: 
**And we slope to Italy at last, 
And youth, by green degrees.” 


And afterwards he set himself to remember by which way a 
certain person generally left the house in the morning. 
But neither at nine o’clock or at any fraction of time 
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between that and ten did he encounter that frank face opposite 
to him the next day. 

He went and sat in a remote corner of the grounds, and 
dropped drearily into the consideration of his money matters 
and the unspoken warfare with his editor; and then he dotted 
down his homeward route, clipping and chipping it to match 
his exchequer, and recollected that he had four more days in 
Italy. 

He had expended the last few francs of his savings in an 
imaginary purchase of old silver at a corner shop in a quaint 
street of Varese, as a remembrance of a holiday, when his 
neighbour at dinner passed by. 

She was a garrulous old lady, and pleasant withal, and she 
had a great deal to tell him in praise of a good Samaritan in 
the hotel—a flying visitor who had disappeared with dawn, but 
stayed long enough to save little Prince Carl’s life. 

The mother’s gratitude, and the mysterious benefactress, 
and the unostentatious kindness, and the silliness of the 
Princesse, all came in for full description; and at the tail of her 
discourse the old lady gave her moral, wagging her little 
index-finger knowingly—‘‘ Which all goes, you know, Mr. 
Brownlow, to prove the fallacy of your trumpet-and-platform 
idea the other night, when we talked of ‘Amalthea.’ There 
are lots—hundreds and thousands—of women doing a good 
work to-day in corners and by-ways with never a thought of 
reward—just as many as in your mother’s day. And take an 
old woman’s advice, and don’t be out of love with your 
generation.” 

He made a half-hearted attempt at a humorous smile, and 
the old lady smiled wholly humorously and went her way. 

Then he took out his book, meaning to read, but instead 
laid it on the seat beside him, and stared at the bit of white 
light among the green that meant the lake. Presently came 
other steps, light, quick, and decisive. 

He knew them before they paused at his side. 

“You!” he said. 

“Yes, what are you doing? Shall I interrupt? May I see 
what you are reading?” 

She took up the open book, and her eyes fell on the 
pencilled line : ‘Good, dear old obscure Browning! Now, pray 
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what does that mean, Mr. Brownlow? I am a frightfully 
prosaic, unpoetical sort of soul—‘ And we slope to Italy at 
last, and youth, by green degrees.’” She wrinkled up her 
smooth brow in introspective commune as she repeated the 
lines ; and he smiled, leaning forward to take the book out of 
her hand. 

‘“*T suppose the beauty of the poet lies so often in the fact 
that the world takes the created thought, and translates it to 
its own fancy, seeing its own case pourtrayed. To me the 
words convey the idea of a pleasant journey by slow serene 
stages of verdurous pasture to a happy land of sunshine where 
the joys of youth steal back to one in idle, purposeless hours, 
and one remembers what it is to have hope and vigour, 
strength and love, to look forward to. And Italy !—let Italy 
speak for herself to-day. We are with her—of her.” 

He was looking at his neighbour with grave dark eyes; but 
she, lightly scattering scraps of grasses, would not meet the 
glance or consider the earnestness of his voice. 

She laughed a little uncertain laugh, got up, and then came 
back to his side again. 

‘‘ What hotel news is stirring?” she asked. ‘“‘ Gossip is 
much dearer to the average feminine mind than poetry.” 

‘* Madame de Chauvet had a great deal to tell me just now 
of a mysterious good fairy in the night who saved Prince 
Carl’s life, and disappeared as suddenly as she had appeared ; 
and she made her tale effective by tagging an appropriate little 
moral to it that I had set myself to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest when you came up.” 

**Really!’’ she said. ‘‘ What sort of moral?” 

‘‘That women can work silently and thoroughly. I am 
learning a lot of new things in happy Italy.” 

She looked at him under her lids. 

** And do you believe it?” 

He laughed. 

She came a little nearer to him, as if impelled against her 
will. “Do you?” 

‘I am not sure. One wants to believe a lot of pretty 
' things that are not precisely true. And one would like to 
think the Feminine Unknown of last night did act from 
purely charitable motives, and with no ulterior thought 
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stretching towards a newspaper paragraph, a hotel petting, 
a substantial remuneration, and the potency of princesses.” 

A slow colour mounted Miss Meadowes’s face. ‘* Why 
are you so warped in your ideas?” she said, under her breath. 

*‘ Warped!” he said. ‘‘AmI? I suppose it is the circum- 
stances of my up-dragging. Orphans with fairly-respectable 
and overweeningly proud connections, lonely lives, and a 
struggle for their daily bread, possibly do become warped. 
When they emerge into the broad light of youth and Italy, 
they spread their withered branches and make brave effort 
at growing.” 

“Poor things,” she said, softly; and then she plucked at 
a rose. 

“Mr. Brownlow!” 

“Well?” 

She paused, coming and standing just opposite to him. 
“Do you think that anyone you have ever met—a cousin, 
or a sister, or an aunt—would have acted as the Unknown 
Person did last night, knowing full well they were serving 
a princess ?”’ 

He laughed, throwing up his head. ‘‘ The odds are against _ 
it. With the one or two particular aunts and cousins—I have 
no sisters—who have honoured me with their acquaintance, 
the smile of the world is all-potent. In fact, they are of the 
platform-placard sort I referred to—‘On the 16th instant, 
the bazaar for the making of muffs and mittens for pussy-cats 
will be opened by Lady Mary Pentwhistle,’ etc.” 

She smiled pensively. ‘‘ Your aunt?” 

*“My revered aunt. Oh, yes; the approval of the hotel 
would have been a necessity of her being after a night’s vigil.” 

“And anyone else—not your relations?” she asked, with 
her eyes on the flower she was dissecting. 

“TI don’t know many ‘anyone elses,’ Miss Meadowes.” 

She threw up her chin a little proudly, with an odd laugh— 
“You don’t think, for instance ——” then she walked 
abruptly to the other side of the path, and came back laughing 
still; and to herself, ‘‘ Shall I? Shall I not?” she said. 

She snapped off a fresh-gathered rose, and counting, “ Yes, 
no—yes, no,” to the number of its petals, she came to the last. 

It was “‘ Yes.” 
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“No; I will not,” she said, refusing the flower’s verdict. 
Her face was redder than the rose she had scattered. ‘It 
would be ostentatious.” 

Uncertainly she moved away, and then came back to him. 
‘* When are you going away—next week ?” she said. 

“This week—in four days.” 

“Four days? And we shall never meet again! Then, 
what does it matter? Men don’t chatter. J was the 
Unknown. And the Princesse doesn’t know.” 

She laughed, caught up her skirts, and sped swiftly away 
between the wygelas. 

Afterwards she gave him no chance for talk. She break- 
fasted at a different time, and attached herself to garrulous 
ladies who held non-téte-d-téte working parties in great groups 
nightly. 

But one evening, when the stars were coming out, he took 
her unawares. 

All the rest of the hotel were indoors. 

She was sitting on the stone wall under the great sky, with 
her face to the west and Monte Rosa. 

When she saw him, she jumped down. 

“You are not going in yet ?” he said. 

She stood still with a somewhat ostentatious little sigh; and 
he drew up two chairs. 

** Because,”’ he said, sitting down in one, “I want to tell you 
a tale—to ask your advice. It is about a friend I know—a 
poor sort of a fellow whom life has been unkind to, and placed 
in a dilemma. I don’t know why I take an interest in him— 
there it is, however. For he is a gruff, unlikeable sort of 
personage, horribly poor and foolishly proud, with but a faint 
pretension to being a poetaster, and a mind chokeful of 
prejudices. Shall I talk of him?” 

She had climbed the wall again, and sat staring at the deep, 
star-pierced sky. ‘‘ Yes, if you like,” she said, adjusting her 
pince-nez. 

‘“‘He is somewhat of a failure, [ take it, and knows it— 
knows that it is his own fault—the failure—because he is an 
unadaptable creature, and makes egregious mistakes. One of 
them led him to think he would banish all memory of the old 
life, escape the thraldom of copy and leading article, and 
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consume half-a-year’s income on a grand holiday. And he did 
it. And by green degrees he came to youth and Italy. And 
here he met someone who taught him half his ideas were folly, 
most of his ambitions emptiness; and he woke to wonder how 
far he had been mad in learning the lesson, how far wise in 
breaking from his prejudices, and how far happy in seeing 
Italy ; and, waking, told himself that, for that dream’s sake of 
faith and kindliness, he would gladly bear the penalty of after 
pain. But he thought he should like, before he got back into 
the old clamour, to tell that friend who had unconsciously 
helped him to dream that it was her hand that had painted 
the idyllic picture for him; and he wondered how he dared 
approach the matter, wondered if—afterwards, hundreds of 
miles away and apart—she would still give him her friendship 
and wish him well. Some women would; some wouldn't. 
He is an awkward fellow in pleading his cause, and clumsy 
where he would fain be at his best. Tell me, Miss Meadowes, 
would a woman want to forget—to ignore?” 

She looked away at the mountains. 

‘Tam not sure,” she said, low; ‘‘ I think she would. And 
yet——_” 

The smile she turned to him was a benediction; for the 
moment she was the typical Mary, benignant, sweet, serene ; 
and he caught her hands uncertainly, pressing them hard. 

She sprang from her perch impatiently. 

“Parables and poetry are so tiring,” she said, spreading 
her white arms in the moonlight, ‘I am going down to the 
grotto to look at the fireflies.” 

On the steps she paused, glancing over her shoulder. 

“*T wonder if I dare go—alone,”’ she said. 


PHILIPPA TRENT. 








Books of the Month. 


LITTLE did I think, when I referred to Mrs. Oliphant’s share 
in the book on Victorian “‘Women Novelists,” that I should 
so soon have to record her disappearance from our midst. We 
all knew that Mrs. Oliphant was a veteran, but we had come 
to regard her as undefeatable. She was nearly seventy; but 
what of that ? We are accustomed, not only to vigorous septua- 
genarians, but to sturdy octogenarians. With Mr. Gladstone 
still active among us, it is difficult to think of any 
public person as really old. Nowadays, our active workers 
seem to go on for ever. Mrs. Oliphant, however, was suffering 
from an internal complaint, which mastered her at last. Had 
she been younger, an operation might have been successful ; as 
it was—I am told—surgery was regarded as powerless in the 
matter. And so she passed away. Since then, there has been 
a flood of “appreciations” of her; and those of her works 
which are in print have been freely advertised by her 
publishers—notably by Messrs. Macmillan and by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, the latter of whom have just issued some 
of her best stories—‘ Phoebe Junior,” “‘ Agnes,’ and so on—in 
a cheap and popular form. 

As a writer, Mrs. Oliphant suffered from the necessity that 
her output should be great. She undertook heavy domestic 
responsibilities, and had to earn as much money as she could. 
The result was inevitable. She was obliged to write pot- 
boilers where she might have written masterpieces. She 
’ started, in my view, with a fine stock of genius, most of which 
she was forced to fritter away. She never turned out an 
absolutely bad work, but she produced very few of the front 
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rank. I should say that, of all the stories she put forth, none 
will survive save the “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Little 
Pilgrim,” and ‘‘ The Beleaguered City.” It will be long, I 
think, before the world willingly allows ‘‘ Salem Chapel,” 
“‘The Perpetual Curate,” and ‘ Miss Marjoribanks ” to die. 
Personally; I consider the last-named her chef d’euvre; it is 
admirably conceived and executed. To the younger generation 
of readers, probably, these early works of Mrs. Oliphant are 
practically unknown. If that be so, I would advise the said 
generation to hasten to make acquaintance with them. It will 
be surprised at the power they exhibit—power second only to 
that of George Eliot, and considerably greater than that 
evinced by Anthony Trollope in the somewhat similar under- 
taking the ‘Chronicles of Barset.” 

Of new works of the first class, July has not been fertile. 
How could it be so? Has not tout le monde been en féte ? 
Have there not been balls and receptions, and dinner parties 
and garden parties, in profusion? Has not Society been 
rushing backwards and forwards, to and fro, from race-course 
to Ranelagh? In the long, hot days there is little demand 
for books—even for stories. There is no time even for the 
lightest of light tales; and, consequently, but little fiction 
is published. Assuredly, you can count the good story-books 
of July almost upon the fingers of one hand. I suppose that 
one of the most notable was the ‘‘ Equality” of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy—a sequel to ‘“ Looking Backward,” by the same 
hand. After this one would rank “The African Millionaire” of 
Mr. Grant Allen—a one-volume story, which has the advantage 
of being illustrated pretty freely by Mr. Gordon Browne. 
Next to these we might range ‘‘The Track of Midnight,” 
by Mr. Firth Scott; “The Craftsman,” by Mr. Rowland 
Grey; “‘ The Girls at the Grange,’’ by Miss Florence Warden; 
and ‘‘ The Electric Shock,’’ a book of short stories, by Miss 
““E. Gerard.” Mr. Bellamy’s “ Equality” is one of those 
imaginative works which it is so easy to produce; almost 
anybody can throw his fancy forward and conceive what the 
world may be like in the days to come. Such inventions are 
not, I think, particularly fruitful, but they have attraction for 
a certain class of mind. ‘The African Millionaire” is the 
outcome, of course, of the wide and deep interest now taken 
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in all matters relating to Africa. It is a very fair specimen 
of Mr. Allen’s capacity as a fictionist. The scene of ‘ The 
Track of Midnight” is laid in Australia, and its central 
character is a daring bushranger, calling himself ‘‘ Midnight,” 
and living a double life—somewhat after the fashion of Deacon 
Brodie. The tale moves from beginning to end without pause 
or slackness, holding firmly the attention of the reader, and 
incidentally supplying a vivid picture of wild life in the bush. 
Lovers of the adventure-story should certainly read ‘‘ The 
Track of Midnight.” 

Most of the “poetry” of the last few weeks has been 
connected, more or less, with the Diamond Jubilee. 
Mr. Alfred Austin—as in duty bound—lifted up his voice in 
a series of stanzas chiefly notable for the absence of preten- 
tiousness. His lines had at least the merit of being 
unambitious; here and there they were singularly lacking in 
courtly tact. Sir Lewis Morris and Mr. Austin Dobson both 
put in an appearance; indeed, the former put in two—one 
in the Academy and one in the Times. But neither writer 
gave the impression of having written freely and with 
spontaneity. The former was pompous and thin; the latter 
was singularly unhappy in his rhyming scheme. Mr. W. J. 
Courthope expressed in dignified fashion the academic feeling in 
the matter; but by far the. most spirited and vivid of the Jubilee 
poems was that of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, whose 
** Greeting from Spithead to the Men of Greater Britain” has 
real fire and fervour, and is the only one of the group of pieces 
for which long life can be predicted. It is inspired by real 
patriotism, and based on the imperial idea. In Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, truly, Greater Britain has found its poet laureate—its 
laurelled bard. 

A quaint and agreeable volume is ‘‘ The Song-book of Bethia 
Hardacre.”’ It is supposed to consist of pieces reprinted from 
books published by the Hardacre family between 1590 and 
1897. The first four of these works are attributed to years 
between 1590 and 1682. Then come passages culled—it is 
pleasantly pretended—from works issued between 1889 and 
1897. The note throughout is that of the seventeenth 
century—so far as the authoress, Mrs. Fuller Maitland, has 
been able to catch and reproduce it. And in this she has been 
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more than tolerably successful. Take this brief extract as 
an example: 


I brought her Violetts in the Spring; 
They withered ere She wore them. 

Roses in Summer did I bring ; 
They faded as I bore them. 

But now that Winter Snows are deep, 
Again I see my Posys; 

The Violetts ‘neath her Eyelids peep, 
And in her Cheeks the Roses. 


Somewhat narrow, though agreeable, is the range within 
which—in this ‘‘ Song-Book”—Mrs. Fuller Maitland moves. 
In ‘‘ Sophonisba, and Other Poems,” by Mr. E. Derry, one 
is struck by the breadth as well as the depth of the author’s 
knowledge and sympathies, covering as they do both ancient 
and modern places and personalities. Mr. Derry passes at 
will-from Hannibal to Mr. Gladstone. He has ideas and 
sentiments of the most varied kind, as well as considerable 
mastery of verse. In the “‘seventh book, eighth canto” of 
‘‘ The Faerie Queen,” he furnishes an excellent imitation of 
the Spenserian manner. 

In the department of belles lettres, there are, further, the 
“Castilian Days” of Mr. John Hay, the reproduction of 
which is very acceptable; Mr. George Saintsbury’s little 
but comprehensive monograph on Sir Walter Scott; 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘‘Case of Rebellious Susan,” for 
the first time placed within the public’s reach; the English 
translation of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Aglavaine and Selysette;” 
and ‘“‘The Quest of the Gilt-Edged Girl,” a parody (by an 
unnamed writer) of Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Quest of the Golden 
Girl.” All of these are worth possessing. Mr. Hay’s 
descriptions, though over a quarter of a century old, are 
still delectable; of Scott it is always agreeable to read, if 
the writer be but truly appreciative ; ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious 
Susan” is one of the very best of Mr. Jones’s plays; 
*‘Aglavaine and Selysette” is eminently characteristic of 
its writer, and therefore eminently interesting; while. ‘‘ The 
Quest of the Gilt-Edged Girl” has a great deal of easy 
smartness tempered by commendable good-humour. In the 
last-named, what I like best is the occasional deviation into 
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verse. There is real brightness in certain of the rhythmical 
travesties—as in this: 


Lives of great explorers teach us 
We can make our Quests sublime ; 
Fame and Fortune both will reach us 
If we only bide our time. 


Quests are real, Quests are manly, 
If they’re engineered aright— 

Look at Fridtjof, look at Stanley, 
With their hundred pounds a night ! 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 











The Stage. 


THE libel suit of a few days ago raises many a curious 
question. In it a music-hall artiste—one Lottie Collins by 
name—sued a newspaper for libel and gained a verdict. It 
might be added that the verdict was, in the estimation of all 
right-thinking people, a just one. It is not long since a wave 
of the prowl of prudery struck violently on some of the music- 
halls; but, in due course, the wave receded, and things are 
much as they were. Not long since, too, we had a howl raised 
against painters and sculptors for pictures and statues that 
were said to cause a blush on the cheek of Mother Grundy. 
Some irreverent personage pointed out that the vileness was 
neither in picture nor statue, but in the mind of the onlooker. 
Now, above all things, the aim of the music-hall manager is to 
provide an entertainment which shall attract the multitude 
and not transgress too far the bounds of the ideal Mrs. Grundy. 
This is a difficult task, and can only be satisfactorily carried 
out by taking the world as it is, and not as certain people wish 
it to be. Fun and frolic are no more wrong at the music-halls 
than the eating of mince-pies at Christmas—both carried to 
excess may lead to trouble. Artemus Ward told us that there 
was “a great deal of human nature in man,” and the 
manager of the music-hall appeals to the human nature in the 
average man. Some day we hope to examine a whole pro- 
gramme at one or more of the most popular halls; but we are 
sure that when we do so the inevitable conclusion will be that 
the entertainment in each of its items is intended to appeal to 
the average man—the man who is not too conceited nor too 
elaborately educated to see nothing in homely wit. It is not 
long since we were, with an Antipodean friend, talking to the 
genial manager of the Opera House, then also at Drury Lane, 
and the conversation somehow veered round to music-hall 
artists. “Two were mentioned—one a gentlemen, one a lady— 
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and so struck were we with the remarks of the Australian 
gentleman, that we made a note of them at the time. Speaking 
of Dan Leno, the gentleman said, ‘‘ He is a real, a great actor; 
comic, without a trace of vulgarity. I have watched him 
closely, and could never find a shadow of vulgarity. He is a 
gentleman on, as he is a gentleman off, the stage.” These 
were somewhat remarkable words, and are worthy of record, © 
especially as the speaker was a well-read, well-travelled, 
and observant man, and above all had no more to do with 
the stage than Abdul Hamid. Having recorded what was 
said of the gentleman, we must also give the words relating 
to the lady, though we have broken through the rule which 
says, place aux dames. The lady was Ada Blanche. Of her 
was said: “A lady always—a perfect lady; very vivacious, 
light and airy; flitting here and flitting there, but always in 
a lady-like manner.” Now, we have watched and heard; and, 
in our opinion, many people are far too prone to give a 
’ meaning when no such meaning was intended—both to 
actions and to words. Such people are dangerous. Their 
minds are evil, and it is a pity they cannot see the beauties of 
logical, scientific euthanasia. 

While considering this batch of notes, a lady critic, who 
signs herself ‘‘ Pat,” suggests that attention should be called 
to the vulgar error that the majority of our plays are now 
translated or adapted from foreign sources. This, of course, 
is not so. To prove her case, she points to the list of 
‘“‘to-night’s entertainments” as given in the papers of the 
date on which she writes, and claims that, with three 
exceptions, the pieces are of English origin. Some indig- 
nation, however, is expressed that any attempt should be 
made to restrict the origin from whence playwrights obtain 
their stimulus. The world is wide, education is advanced, 
travel is the rule and not the exception; hence, allusions that 
a. hundred years ago would have been caviare to the general 
public, are in these days of Cook understanded of the 
people. The letter concludes by tabulating the facts ‘that 
the general public wants variety, and managers have to please 
their clients, no matter the origin of the entertainment; and 
that only a small minority of our productions are adapted.” 
If we recollect rightly, ‘‘ Pat’s”” contention has troubled more 
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patriotic minds than hers ; however, it ig necessary to retain 
these vigorous protests, for there is a class of men who 
always unnaturally decry their own country and praise up 
the foreigner. We have often looked into the ancestry of 
the breed, and usually find they are the offspring of men who 
cannot claim a long line of ancestry in the land they make 
their home, yet'delight in flouting. 

But this is running away from the text which dominates 
the first part of these notes—namely, vulgarity. Unfortu- 
nately there are writers and speakers whose knowledge of 
language is.very sparse. They imagine the language current 
in their own set to be the only satisfactory and polished 
language in the land. As a matter of fact, language is always 
undergoing changes, and what may be polite in the kitchen 
‘is vulgar in the drawing-room, and vice versa, for fashion in 
speech or slang travels both upwards and downwards. Out of 
curiosity we just glanced through a work issued many years 
ago, which gives a short account of various plays, their 
authors, and their plots; and as many of these plays were very 
popular, one is tempted to ask if they fell foul of the morals 
of the times. It must be assumed they did not, and yet 
nine-tenths of those plays could not be produced at any theatre 
at the present time. The language used would be found 
intolerable. The moral of all this is, that what is permissible 
in one set is not permissible in another, and a critic should 
understand and allow for this, and not condemn a piece or a 
turn because it will not pass with any one particular set. In 
stage matters the important words are not “I” or “ you,” 
but “we” and “us.” To the stage the greater number is 
not number one, but the majority of the population. 


C. H. W. B. 





